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PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


THE SOCRATIC PROBLEM. 


HE purpose of this paper is to present some considerations 

in support of the thesis that Plato’s account of the 

character and philosophic opinions of Socrates is substantially 
correct, as against the view commonly held. 

The usual interpretation of Socrates is based on scepticism of 
Plato’s trustworthiness. In 1741, Brucker, sceptical of the 
accuracy of ancient writers, first refused to accept the unanimous 
opinion of antiquity as to the genuineness of Plato’s account, and 
reasoned that Plato was a creative thinker, and so would naturally 
put his own original thoughts into the mouth of his master, 
Socrates; whereas Xenophon, just because he did not have any 
philosophic originality, would be more likely to preserve the 
historic Socrates. Therefore our knowledge of Socrates must be 
founded on Xenophon’s account. This opinion gained the assent 
of Hegel and the Hegelians, and through their influence became 
accepted by the philosophic world. Schleiermacher proposed to 
add to Xenophon’s testimony those elements from Plato’s 
account which would be necessary to justify the picture of Plato. 
Zeller accepted that canon, and so there grew up the received 
interpretation of Socrates—that he was interested chiefly in 
ethics and conceptual definition, and certainly did not propound 
the theory of ideas. 

The two chief foundations of this interpretation are the almost 
universal lack of a historic sense by writers of the ancient world, 
and the fact that Plato was undoubtedly an original thinker. 
When Xenophon wished to express his own views upon household 
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management, land improvement, and agriculture, he put them 
into the mouth of Socrates. The picture of the man who was so 
little interested in the country that he never went out of the city 
of Athens except when compelled to do so, Socrates, teaching 
agriculture, was a little too much even for Xenophon, so he put 
most of his material into the form of a conversation related 
by Socrates, a literary form which had been adopted in some 
dialogues of Plato; but the fact that a work could be published 
which portrayed the city-loving Socrates relating a conversation 
on estate management twenty books long, shows how little sense 
of historic accuracy was possessed by people of the time. Since 
the author of the subtle and highly philosophic dialogues of Plato 
could have been no other than a great philosopher, and conse- 
quently a creative philosopher, it was also thought that, like 
Xenophon, he put his own opinions into the mouth of his master. 
And so the educated world has pretty generally accepted the 
theory that most of what Plato attributed to Socrates, especially 
the deeper philosophic views, are really views of Plato, and not of 
the historic Socrates at all. 

But an argument such as the foregoing, which is based on 
general considerations only, may fail when applied to a particular 
case. It might be that Plato is an exception to the almost 
universal rule, and he might nevertheless be giving us a trust- 
worthy account. Great men are always exceptional, and so we 
should not close our minds to this possibility. Socrates is 
generally credited with being the founder of the school of phi- 
losophy which includes Plato and Aristotle—the most influential 
philosophic movement the world has ever known. There is no 
case known where the founder of a great and original movement 
was himself a second- or third-rate thinker, whose historic 
importance is largely due to the fact that he attracted men who 
were much more brilliant and original than himself, to elaborate 
and develop the foundations which he himself laid. Yet that is 
the conclusion to which the received interpretation of Socrates is 
driven—that he was greatly inferior in philosophic ability to 
Plato, merely a second- or third-rate thinker, who was interested 
only in the ‘practical’ problems of philosophy, especially ethics 
and definition, and left the theoretical problems of metaphysics 
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severely alone. How much more probable that the man who 
discovered the concept and founded the classic Greek philosophy 
should have himself been a great philosopher! 

So we find that there are general probabilities on both sides of 
the question. It is indeed a most complex problem, and can 
best be compared, in its difficulty, with the probiem of the 
authorship of the Pentateuch, and must be solved by like methods 
—the detailed consideration of verses and words, and the fitting 
of all into a harmonious whole. It is indeed a scientific, rather 
than a philosophic, problem. Since the author of this paper 
cannot claim to be an authority on Greek literature and language 
or Greek philosophy, he can only present a few considerations 
which have come to him as he has studied the works of Plato and 
Xenophon, and the interpretations of Professors Burnet and 
Taylor. 

The received theory of the historic Socrates makes Xenophon 
the primary source for our knowledge of the man, and takes Plato 
only as a secondary source, in accordance with the dicta of 
Brucker, Hegel, and Schleiermacher. But how much reliance 
can we put upon Xenophon? He was not a philosopher. He 
had no interest in the theoretical problems of philosophy. A 
bluff general, he is at his best in the campaigns of the Anabasis; 
but when he attempts to portray a banquet, he only succeeds in 
giving a very ordinary conversation, which, had it not been for 
the historic characters portrayed, would not be worth preserving 
or reading. The Cyropxdia shows that he had a taste for writing 
philosophical romance. Even in the Memorabilia it is impossible 
to believe that all of the conversations recorded there are 
genuinely historical. Who could suppose that while Socrates 
lectured his son on his duty to his mother, or when he urged 
Cherecrates to make up his quarrel with his brother, Xenophon 
was standing by, silent, treasuring up all that good advice in his 
memory? Again and again we meet with passages that sound 
suspiciously like the voice of the author of the other works of 
Xenophon. The first seven chapters of the third book are 
devoted to subjects in which Xenophon, the general, with his 
regimental interest in efficiency, was particularly interested. 
Ten passages are repeated from the Cyropedia. We have many 
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other such indications that Xenophon is far from a trustworthy 
historian. Indeed, when we hear him imputing to Socrates the 
teaching that geometry should only be studied sufficiently to 
gain a knowledge of the principles of land measurement, and 
astronomy, to be able to discern the directions at night or to set 
the night watches, we seem to hear the voice of the practical and 
efficient general, Xenophon, especially when in the same passage 
he admits twice that Socrates was versed in exactly the purely 
theoretical portions of mathematics and astronomy which he 
said were worthless, and had attended lectures upon them.' We 
begin to suspect that the ‘ practical’ man, Socrates, whom we have 
been inferring from the Memorabilia, is really Xenophon himself 
masquerading in the figure of his master! 

Just how much actual contact Xenophon had with Socrates, we 
do not know. It was three years before the death of Socrates 
that he saw that teacher for the last time, when he left on the 
expedition of the immortal Ten Thousand. Xenophon was 
under thirty at the time. We know that he took the literary 
form of his dialogues from Plato, who invented the philosophic 
dialogue; the subjects of Xenophon’s dialogues, the A pology, and 
probably also the Banquet, were taken from similar dialogues of 
Plato. Indeed there are surprisingly few facts of Socrates’ life 
(as distinct from reports of his opinions) recorded by Xenophon, 
which he could not have gotten from the published writings of 
Plato. If we compare the writings of Xenophon with those of 
Plato, we find that exclusive of those things which are plainly the 
result of the working of imagination, there are very few state- 
ments about Socrates’ life in Xenophon’s writings, except 
those given by Plato. In fact Aristotle never quotes Xenophon, 
although he must certainly have known his writings. Xenophon 
is at best an unreliable witness to the historic Socrates, and his 
evidence may be almost entirely secondary, a distortion of the 
Platonic account. 

It would be out of place here to discuss at length the result of 
the researches into the development of Plato’s style as dating the 
different dialogues. From the importance which stylistic and 
linguistic considerations have assumed in the discussion of the 
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Pentateuch, it is easy to see that such stylistic conclusions may 
have an important bearing upon our interpretation of Plato. If, 
for instance, it could be shown, from purely stylistic consider- 
ations, and quite independently of any presuppositions as to the 
development of Plato’s thought, that the Phaedo was an earlier 
work, and was not his “‘last testament to his school,’’ we should 
be very much more inclined to consider the teaching of the 
Phaedo as genuinely Socratic. That such may weil be the case 
can be seen even by those ignorant of Greek. It is a well-known 
fact that the literary style and dramatic quality of some great 
writers have declined considerably with the approach of age. 
This was notably true in the case of Robert Browning. There are 
few poems written by him after the Ring and the Book which 
equal in literary quality those written earlier, although there is a 
gain in philosophic content. Plato died at the age of eighty-one, 
and the character of his literary style in his later years can be 
seen from a reading of the Philebus, which entirely lacks the 
subtle humor and dramatic quality of the earlier dialogues. 
But the Phaedo, not only in the description of the death of 
Socrates, but also in other passages, such as the passage on the 
dying swan of Apollo, ranks with Plato’s best literary work, and 
is therefore not likely to have been composed in the same period 
when he wrote the Philebus and the Laws, but in his younger days, 
when his powers were at their height. 

A more striking piece of evidence of the historicity of the 
Platonic Socrates is to be drawn from the character of Socrates 
himself. The Protagoras is generally conceded to be a ‘Socratic’ 
dialogue. It is in that dialogue that Alcibiades declares that 
Socrates exceeds all men in the power of grasping and pursuing an 
argument. Indeed there could be no better picture, than the 
one in that dialogue, of what the Chinese call the power to hold 
one subject through a thousand twists and turnings. And at the 
inconclusive end we are left with the impression that the Socrates 
who so pertinaciously pursued the argument and who showed such 
eagerness to continue the discussion, will certainly carry it 
further in his own mind. This impression we get from each of 
the inconclusive dialogues, such as the Euthyphro—that Socrates 
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was a logical thinker who would pursue a problem as far as 
reason would carry it, and not stop in the middle of an inquiry. 

When we turn to a consideration of the philosophy which Plato 
puts into Socrates’ mouth, we find the same characteristic of 
logical coherence. If Socrates made any philosophic discovery 
at all, he at least discovered the concept. That is conceded to 
him by almost everyone. But the inquiry into concepts leads 
logically to the Socratic search for definitions. A definition is 
nothing more than an explicit statement of the content of a 
concept. And the Socratic practice of seeking for definitions led 
directly to the practice of the maieutic art. Socrates’ way of 
discovering the definition of a concept was to question his hearers 
and lead them to express their own implicit convictions, much as 
in the Meno he led an ignorant slave lad to recognize what was the 
side of a square of twice the area of the original square. That 
this practice of spiritual midwifery was genuinely Socratic is 
shown by a passage in Aristophanes’ Clouds, where the disciple 
tells Strepsiades that his loud knocking has caused the “ mis- 
carriage of a thought.” But the maieutic art logically involves 
the doctrine of reminiscence. Whence could it be that different 
persons had the same content for their innermost conceptions? 
Either because they had had the same experiences or because 
these ideas were implicit in their souls. But this common 
content could not come from experience, since often they had 
never before thought of such matters, any more than the slave lad 
in the Meno had ever before heard of the term, the ‘diagonal’ of a 
square. But Socrates showed his audience that nevertheless the 
slave lad recognized the meaning of that concept, although he 
did not know the name for it. If these concepts are inherent in 
men, and not from experience, how could they come into human 
nature except in a previous existence, from which time they were 
unconsciously remembered? Even though for Socrates this 
doctrine of reminiscence might have been only a myth, and not 
literally true, he must certainly have thought that something like 
it was true. The maieutic method of eliciting conceptual 
definitions from different persons implies at the very least that 
these concepts are in some sense independent of the individual 
and so exist independently. This doctrine logically involves the 
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preéxistence of these ideas. To be remembered from a former 
existence, the ideas must have existed in that former existence 
independently of individual human beings. So we are led to the 
notion of a realm of ideas, which realm is independent of human 
knowledge of them, and to the doctrine of two worlds—the world 
of preéxistent ideas and the changing world of experience—and to 
the theory of ideas with the worlds of Being and Becoming, 
knowledge and opinion, etc., by a logical chain of reasoning, 
beginning with the admittedly Socratic concept. Where can the 
chain be broken? Certainly not until we reach some form of the 
ideal theory; and if we must attribute a theory of ideas to 
Socrates, why not the particular theory so plainly attributed to 
him by Plato? It is the difficulty of presenting one end of the 
chain without being led, by the sheer force of its logical concate- 
nation, to the other end, which led the writer to feel that «he 
theory of ideas is Socratic. Indeed it is difficult to think that the 
logical thinker, Socrates, if he pursued arguments as relentlessly 
and pertinaciously as he is pictured as doing in the Protagoras, 
should not have followed his conceptions to their logical con- 
clusion in the doctrine of the two worlds and the fully developed 
theory of ideas. A second-rate man, a Xenophon, might have 
stopped half way; Xenophon never pursued any chain of 
reasoning very far: but then Xenophon could never have 
discovered the concept, nor would the purely ‘practical’ Socrates, 
whom he presents, have done so! The persistent reasoner who 
seems to be drawn from life in even the earliest Platonic dialogues 
would hardly have refrained from carrying his argument to its 
ultimate conclusion. In view of the coherence of this doctrine, 
it would seem that we must either take the whole of it as Socratic, 
or else deny that any of it is Socratic at all, even the logical 
concept. Either we must deny that we know anything at all 
about Socrates, and assert that the accounts of Plato, Xenophon, 
and Aristophanes are alike fiction, or if we assert that Socrates 
had any philosophic originality at all, we must assert that the 
whole of the teachings which Plato attributes to him are really 
Socratic. 

There is an apparently sufficient answer to this position in the 
statement of Aristotle: ‘‘Two things may be fairly ascribed to 
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Socrates—epagogic arguments and universal definition. . . 
. Socrates did not make the universals or the definitions exist 
| apart.” * But we have no right to expect in the lecture notes of 
the Metaphysics, such careful statements as we would get in a 
history of philosophy. To understand the passage we must 
consider the context. In the previous part of the chapter, 
¥ Aristotle is considering the sources of the ideal theory. In one 
im sentence he talks about “‘the supporters of the ideal theory,”’ and 
. in the next he talks about Socrates. From the close connection 
we might well gather that Socrates was one of the supporters of 
the ideal theory! Then he speaks of how Socrates was led to 
make his contributions to the ideal theory, the source of which 
he finds especially in these two things, epagogic reasoning and 
universal definition. We cannot fairly interpret this passage as 
asserting that Socrates’ interests were confined to these two 
things—even the received interpretation asserts that Socrates was 
interested in ethics, which is not mentioned here. As to the other 
sentence, that ‘‘Socrates did not make the universals or the 
definitions exist apart,’’ Aristotle unfortunately does not explain 
what he means by “exist apart’’ or by whom they were made to 
exist apart. The people who declare the ideas to “exist apart” 
bs might very well be, as Professor Burnet has suggested, the 
| “friends of the ideas"’ of the Sophist (248A), who made a far 
sharper separation between ideas and things than did Plato, and 
who are attacked in that dialogue. So upon closer consideration, 
this passage in Aristotle not only is no contradiction to the 
interpretation of Socrates’ philosophy which is here upheld, but 
even points in the same direction. 

There is an additional piece of evidence for the genuineness of 
Plato’s picture of Socrates to be derived from what we know of 
Plato’s own character and artistic ability. He was a man of 
extraordinarily keen and exact dramatic sense of fitness. There 
is little or no indication that Plato wrote with an ideal of historic 
accuracy such as that demanded by modern historians. Such a 
conception did not yet exist, and what we know of contemporary 
writings, such as those of Xenophon, shows that the reading 
public did not require or expect historical verisimilitude. But 
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Plato was a dramatist who has rarely been equalled in the 
dramatic characterization of his figures. He can best be com- 
pared with Shakespeare in the way in which he completely effaced 
his own personality in the characters whom he depicted. 
Plato was able to throw himself into the most various and unlike 
characters and depict them with marvellous fidelity. So true to 
life are the figures we meet, and so great Plato’s self-effacement, 
that the personality of Plato does not appear at all in his dia- 
logues, and when we have read them all we know little more 
about Plato as a person than about Shakespeare. Undoubtedly 
he put speeches into Socrates’ mouth, but so keen was his 
dramatic sense that he put only those things into the mouth of 
Socrates which were thoroughly appropriate. We must re- 
member that Plato was thoroughly acquainted with the persons 
who figure in his pages and the subjects on which he makes 
Socrates discourse. Socrates was a close friend of several 
members of Plato’s family. An uncle, Charmides, had been a 
close associate of Socrates. An older brother, Glaucon, had been 
a disciple. A half-brother, Antiphon, studied the Socratic 
philosophy. Plato probably heard Socrates and his philosophy 
discussed by members of his family from the time that he was a 
child. In addition, during the last eight years of Socrates’ life, 
Plato was associated with him. Plato’s own philosophic ability is 
a guarantee that he understood the subjects discussed and ap- 
preciated fine philosophical distinctions. The speakers in the 
dialogues are almost all men who were well known in Athens and 
with whom Plato could have become well acquainted. It is 
admitted by those who hold to the usual interpretation of 
Socrates that the other figures in the Protagoras are depicted 
with entire fidelity to life. With such a keen dramatic sense and 
such a full understanding of the subject and of the persons whom 
he portrays, it is hard to think that Plato did not also depict his 
chief character, Socrates, with full fidelity. Not that the 
conversations are historic records, but they are dramatically true 
to life—Plato, with his nice dramatic sense, would not have 
portrayed Socrates as discussing any subject or uttering any 
sentiment which he could not well have uttered historically. 
That such is the fact is further shown by certain peculiarities of 
some of the dialogues, which will next be considered. 
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Plato began his career as a writer, with full acceptance of 
Socrates’ philosophy and with an intention of perpetuating the 
memory and teachings of his master. It was not until he was 
more than forty years old, that he came to differ from his master. 
We find a similarly late development of philosophic doctrine in 
the case of Immanuel Kant. But in Plato’s first period he de- 
voted himself solely to proclaiming the teachings of Socrates and to 
perpetuating his memory. In that attempt he was so successful 
that today it is still the Platonic Socrates who lives in our minds; 
while the Socrates whom we have created in accordance with the 
dictates of the received interpretation and the accounts of 
Xenophon remains only a poor lay figure. But there came a 
time when Plato, as every great thinker, began to differ from his 
master, and when he wished to elaborate upon what his master 
had taught. He wanted to say things which Socrates would 
never have said, and yet which were direct outgrowths of 
Socrates’ own teaching. Sometimes the literary necessities of the 
dialogue made him put these things into Socrates’ mouth, but 
Plato’s dramatic sense of fitness was outraged in so doing, so he 
satisfied it by putting into the text a warning to the reader not to 
take this saying as genuinely Socratic. We find such warnings in 
various places in the later dialogues. In the Republic, when 
Socrates is enumerating the sciences which should constitute the 
curriculum of the guardians, and hence the ideal for the youth of 
the day, he comes to solid geometry. Solid geometry did not 
exist in the time of Socrates, and so Socrates could not have 
spoken about it; yet it did exist in the time of Plato, and Plato 
could not leave it out. So Plato has Socrates include solid 
geometry in the curriculum, but satisfies his own literary con- 
science by making Socrates’ companion reply (528B), ‘‘ But that 
does not seem to have been discovered yet’’! In the Theetetus, 
in which Plato discusses different theories of knowledge, he is so 
disturbed by the parts of this dialogue which are not quite 
faithful to the historic Socrates that he prefaces the discussion 
with an account of the maieutic art, in which he emphasizes that 
Socrates is not wise and did not originate anything of himself. 
This statement cannot be literally true and must be an exagger- 
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ation, for in the Meno (98B) Socrates says that he does know some 
things. This statement is sometimes used in defence of the 
received interpretation; but even that interpretation admits that 
Socrates did know some things, even such important generali- 
zations as that virtue is knowledge. The whole dialogue, in 
which Socrates propounds one epistemological theory after 
another, contradicts the statement that Socrates knew nothing, 
which sounds quite out of place. This statement is an example 
of the Socratic irony. Plato evidently means that Socrates 
did not know the things which he speaks of in this dialogue, and so 
the statement is exaggerated to counteract the general impression 
of the dialogue, because in it Plato makes Socrates know so much 
and propound such novel ideas! The Protagorean sensualistic 
theory (152D ff.) is plainly indicated as not Socratic and not that of 
Protagoras; one reason for connecting it with Protagoras was 
probably to make it possible that the historic Socrates could have 
known it. When Socrates is made to use the term 56a in a new 
sense to mean ‘judgment,’ he prefaces it by saying (189E), ‘‘I am 
speaking of what I do not know”! Later when Socrates comes 
to state an idealistic theory of knowledge, he says that he 
learned it in a dream! So we see that where Plato is obviously 
not dramatically accurate, he recognizes and indicates that fact. 
Evidently Plato was very much bothered by the lack of historical 
accuracy of this dialogue, and so was compelled by his literary 
conscience to indicate in various ways its shortcomings in that 
respect. 

In other dialogues Socrates is no longer the chief speaker, and 
his place is taken by the Eleatic Stranger, Parmenides, Timzus, 
or the Athenian Stranger. Socrates listens to others or is absent 
altogether. Evidently there were some things which Plato could 
not put into Socrates’ mouth at all. But in his old age, long 
after he had ceased writing Socratic dialogues, Plato did write 
another, the Philebus. The subject of the dialogue is an attack 
upon pleasure as the highest good, and consequently was fairly 
appropriate to Socrates. But Plato’s dramatic power had waned 
very greatly, and so he was not so careful as to just what he made 
Socrates say. He had long before published his own views 
wherein he differed from Socrates, and probably thought that his 
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readers would understand which doctrines were his and which 
really Socratic; but even here, when Socrates enunciates the 
central doctrine of the dialogue, Plato apologizes for putting it 
into Socrates’ mouth by making him say (16C) that it is a gift 
from the gods handed down by tradition! 

Were Plato a pious fabricator who sought to gain authority 
for his own ideas by putting them into the mouth of his better- 
known master, he would certainly not have boggled at adding 
such a detail as solid geometry or these other teachings to what 
Socrates is made to say. If Plato did not hesitate to put his own 
theory of ideas into the mouth of Socrates, why should he have 
refused to make him utter the teaching of the Sophist or the 
Statesman? Why should he warn his readers at times not to take 
some teachings as genuinely Socratic? A fabricator would not 
have warned his readers at all. If Plato thus warns his readers at 
times, and refuses to attribute some dialogues to Socrates at all, 
have we not a right to infer that where there is no warning, the 
teaching is genuinely Socratic, or at least like what Socrates did 
actually teach? At least it must follow that Plato never de- 
liberately falsified the character and opinions of the historic 
Socrates. That he may have unconsciously attributed views of 
his own to Socrates is possible, but only to a very limited extent. 
That such unconscious attribution could not go very far is shown 
by Plato’s carefulness and the delicacy of his dramatic sense. A 
writer who could portray the characters of the Profagoras with 
such dramatic fidelity could not go very far astray. Especially 
when in the Parmenides he came consciously to criticize Socrates’ 
views and to distinguish them from his own, he would become 
aware of the differences between his own philosophy and that of 
Socrates. But the philosophic doctrines there attributed to 
Socrates are exactly those of the Phedo and Republic, the theory 
of ideas. Plato’s nice sense of dramatic fitness has preserved the 
historic Socrates for us. 

In the Socratic irony there is to be found a seemingly conclu- 
sive reply to these arguments. If Socrates knew so much, if he 
worked out the metaphysical system of the Phzdo and the 
Republic, how could he say that he did not know anything? 
This asseveration of his ignorance is found in many dialogues, but 
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it is stressed most of all in the Apology, where Socrates states that 
he alone is wise because he knows that he does not know anything. 
This assertion of ignorance cannot be denied, since it is too closely 
connected with passages which are universally conceded to be 
those picturing the historic Socrates, yet it appears to be quite 
inconsistent with the man who discovered the two worlds of 
Being and Becoming, and formulated the ideal state of the 
Republic. 

This is indeed an important consideration, and unless Socrates’ 
irony can be shown to be harmonious with the character of the 
Platonic Socrates, we must give up that interpretation altogether. 
But we must remember that the Socrates of Plato’s dialogues 
is not a figure who always puts his philosophic theories into exact 
language, nor is he a man who always addresses himself to a 
philosophic audience. Plato was so much of a dramatist that the 
dramatic necessities of the dialogue take precedence over the 
ideal of technically philosophic accuracy. The Socrates of the 
dialogues is addressing his interlocutor, not the reader of the 
dialogue. To an ignorant person, Socrates would naturally 
speak in terms which could be understood; he would not speak of 
his deeper philosophic theories to men who could not compre- 
hend them. Socrates was too keen a judge of men to do that. 
Furthermore his sense of humor and his eagerness to get some 
persons to discuss with him sometimes led him to subtle sarcasm 
and even exaggeration. Sometimes he was like the great scientist 
who says, ‘I cannot explain anything,’ or the great biologist who 
says, ‘I know nothing about life,’ or who may even say, ‘I really 
as yet know nothing.’ But in the Apology he was quite sincere, 
and there is no reason for thinking that in that case his irony was in 
any sense a pose. He was on trial for his life, and was concerned 
only with telling the truth. If Socrates was a philosopher seeking 
truth, his plain declaration of ignorance given in the Apology 
must be a confession of failure. 

In interpreting this assertion of ignorance, we must ask two 
questions: What does Socrates mean by ‘knowledge’? If he has 
some special definition of knowledge in mind, our interpretation 
of the Socratic irony must hang upon the meaning of that word. 
Secondly, we must ask how he could be honest and yet say that 
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he did not know anything, if he had created what we recognize as 
one of the most brilliant of philosophical constructions—the 
theory of ideas of the Phxdo and the Republic? 

It is the greatest scientists who are most humble. It is the man 
who has achieved most in the advancement of human knowledge 
who recognizes most keenly what is lacking and is most conscious 
of his ignorance. It is a mark of Socrates’ greatness that he 
too recognized his own limitations, and that much as he had 
accomplished, he saw that he had not attained the goal which he 
had set up for himself. He too confessed his failure. 

Socrates was a thinker whose ideals were so high that he was 
compelled, again and again, to take what was only second best. 
In the Phzxdo (98 f.) he tells of his ideal of philosophy—that it 
would give a completed teleological account of the universe—that 
it would show that the world and everything in it, is as it is, 
because in that way it contributes to one universal good purpose. 
But he also says that he failed utterly to discover such a principle, 
and so had to turn to a second-best method of inquiry. In the 
Republic (504D) he admits that he has not given a detailed 
description of the virtues, but only an outline, and when he 
comes to the highest idea of all, the idea of good, he says that we 
know very little of it (505A); and he can only describe it by 
analogy with the sun. Here are important gaps which might 
well justify Socrates in a statement that he is not wise. 

But he goes further than that; he says he has failed: and the 
implication is that he has failed, not only in some important 
aspects of metaphysical theory, but even in gaining the practical 
knowledge he sought. The social and political situation in 
Athens during the latter part of the Peloponnesian war and 
afterwards must have emphasized in Socrates’ mind the im- 
portance of ethical knowledge, and so we find that in almost all of 
the dialogues except those with special students of philosophy, 
Socrates discusses ethical questions. Furthermore it is note- 
worthy that Socrates’ statement of his ignorance occurs almost 
always only when ethical problems are under consideration. 

In the Meno we find the clue to the answer of this problem. 
Socrates is discussing whether virtue can be taught, and he 
asserts that he “literally does not know what virtue is,”’ and that 
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he has “never known of any one else who did” (71A, C). This 
statement is not to be pressed, for further on (98B) he says that 
he does know some things. The explanation of such an extreme 
statement is to be found in the meaning of ‘knowledge.’ A 
study of the Greek text of the Meno shows that the words ércorqun 
and @pévnos, and the verbs oféa and éricraya are used inter- 
changeably.* Socrates gives an example of knowledge—a geo- 
metrical proposition which he dramatically demonstrates to an 
ignorant slave lad. It is plainly said to be ériorqyy (85D). 
Knowledge is that which can be demonstrated in the same way 
as a geometrical proposition, which, like it, is inherent in the 
soul, and which has the compelling power of a mathematical 
proposition. Socrates has the deductive, mathematical ideal of 
knowledge. Virtue, to be taught, must be knowledge, i.e., it 
must be capable of being put into the form of a proposition which 
can be deductively demonstrated. 

This was the ideal of Socrates’ ethics—to get the concepts of 
virtue and the virtues stated in such a form that they could not 
only be demonstrated to be correct, but could also be applied to 
any particular concrete situation in the same way that a geomet- 
rical proposition is applied to a concrete case. Then virtue 
could be taught, and everyone would be compelled to accept 
the idea of virtue in the same way that he must accept the 
Pythagorean proposition. In that way Socrates’ mission to 
teach his fellow-citizens to care for virtue and their souls, would 
be fulfilled. For that purpose he must search into himself and 
other men. 

But how far did he achieve that ideal? Only to a very small 
degree. He did succeed in identifying virtue with knowledge and 
temperance and justice. But he failed to demonstrate them from 
the highest idea of all, the idea of the good. He was not even able 
to define the idea of good in itself. As for the particular virtues, 
he was unable to get an exact definition which would enable any 
one to recognize an act as just or unjust without equivocation. 
He had to confess that he was able merely to give an outline, and 
could not give the perfect representation which would alone 
satisfy. No wonder Socrates felt that he had failed! He was 
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unable to make ethics the deductive science of his ideal, and to 
apply his brilliant metaphysical system to the concrete problems 
of ethics. Aristotle likewise recognized this difficulty when he 
made the larger part of ethics a mere empirical study. 

Socrates’ confession of failure created just the sort of situation 
which would naturally bring about the scattering of his disciples 
and the development of a number of schools of philosophy. 
Each disciple would naturally attempt to solve the problem which 
Socrates had left, and each in his own way. Aristippus and 
Antisthenes concentrated on the ethical problem; Euclid and 
Phzdo emphasized the metaphysical problems; Plato alone was 
sufficiently keen to see the full greatness of the problem which 
Socrates had left, and he alone had sufficient Socratic humility to 
keep him from asserting that he had solved the problem. Only 
in later years did he venture to criticize Socrates’ formulation; 
to the end of his days he was never sufficiently satisfied with his 
own views on the central doctrine of all—the good—-so he never 
published his lecture on that subject. Indeed failure was 
inevitable for Socrates—he had separated the realms of being and 
becoming; knowledge could only be of being: but practical 
problems are only to be found in this changing world of becoming 
of which there can be no knowledge. Hence ethics, in as far as it 
deals with practical problems, cannot be a science or knowledge, 
and Socrates could not get more than abstract conceptual 
formule. How far Socrates recognized this as an inevitable 
necessity of his own philosophical system we do not know; but 
in the Republic he admits that no actual state can embody the 
ideal which he describes (473A): and in the Meno the conclusion 
is that virtue certainly is not taught; instead, people are guided 
by right opinion or intuition. Socrates was such an original and 
great thinker that he recognized his own failure to attain to his 
ideal, and confessed it publicly in his irony when he said he was 
not wise and did not have knowledge. 

These considerations drawn from the logical character of 
Socrates’ thought, the dramatic faithfulness of Plato, and the 
Socratic irony, are among the reasons which have commended 
the historical accuracy of Plato to the writer. There are other 
reasons which are equally cogent, but which need no more than a 
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mention, since they are expounded so well by Professors Burnet 
and Taylor. Most striking is the extremely destructive criticism 
in the Parmenides of one form of the theory of ideas. Philoso- 
phers have often changed their views; but if the theory of ideas as 
given in the Phedo and the Republic is Platonic and not Socratic, 
it is strange that Plato should have devoted one of his works to a 
destructive criticism of his former teachings. Philosophers have 
never done that. If Plato did it, it is the only case in the history 
of philosophy. When philosophers have changed, they have 
done it silently; sometimes they have asserted, as Schelling did, 
that they have not changed at all. But Plato would not have 
publicly criticized his own theory, for he was keen enough to 
realize that public destructive criticism was quite unnecessary to 
invalidate his own theory. The very fact that the author of a 
theory has discarded it, is quite sufficient to discredit it. Public 
criticism is only for the theories of other philosophers. 

If we have any doubts that Socrates held the ideal theory in the 
form given in the Phxdo and the Republic, and think that it was 
elaborated, in many respects at least, by Plato, such doubts would 
be dispelled by a careful study of the Parmenides. Here, if 
anywhere, when Plato is openly criticizing his master, we would 
get a statement of the philosophy which Socrates actually held. 
What we find attributed to him is the theory that there are 
abstract ideas in which all things participate, but that the ideas 
do not participate in each other (129A). This is exactly the 
doctrine of the Phzdo; in that dialogue the immortality of the 
soul is ultimately proven as a deduction from the propositions 
that the soul participates, as its essence, in the idea of life, and 
that ideas do not participate in each other, but repel their 
contradictories, i.e., the idea of life repels its contradictory, death, 
and so the soul is immortal. 

There are, in addition, differences between the political 
philosophies of the Republic on the one hand and the Statesman 
and the Laws on the other—just those differences which we should 
expect between an idealistic and uncompromising theorist who 
refused to engage in practical politics but criticized the Athenian 
democracy and its leaders, and the more practical founder of the 
world’s first university, whose family were engaged in politics and 
had been close friends of Pericles. 
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Aristotle was not hesitant in criticizing his master, but he said 
nothing about a change in Plato’s opinions, or of the Laws as 
being “‘the product of senile weakness.”” He had been a member 
of the Academy for the last twenty years of Plato’s life and would 
have known of Plato’s change of philosophy, if there had been 
one, and would have spoken of it at one of the many times when 
he criticized the ideal theory. In only one place he professes to 
give a careful statement of Plato’s philosophy, and to distinguish 
the teachings of Plato from other philosophies.’ In that passage, 
after speaking of the theory of ideas, Aristotle attributes to Plato 
a number theory which is unlike anything we have in the dia- 
logues, although we have Plato’s complete works. It is only ina 
few of the later dialogues, the Philebus, the Timzus, and the 
Laws that there is anything which approaches this number 
theory. Had Plato been anxious to spread his philosophy by 
attributing it to Socrates, he would certainly not have left out 
such an important doctrine. Had it been a mere “senile aber- 
ration,”’ Aristotle would have known that fact and would have 
spoken of it instead of spending so much time in combating the 
theory. On the contrary he tells us that Plato’s central doctrine 
was given in his “Lecture on the Good’’ which Plato never 
published and even forbade others to publish. That sort of 
conduct is just what we might expect of a disciple of Socrates who 
was enthusiastic in publishing his master’s teachings, but ready 
to allow his own central teaching to be perpetuated only in the 
thought of the school which he had founded and by the individuals 
whom he had influenced, especially as he was not too sure of it. 
Aristotle was a nobler monument to Plato than another philo- 
sophic work would have been. 

The problem of discovering the historic Socrates resolves itself 
into an attempt to account for the differing statements of 
Aristophanes, Xenophon, and Plato, and to explain each account 
as derived from the one true account. By starting with the 
wholly ‘practical’ Socrates of Xenophon, we could never arrive 
at the figure portrayed either by Aristophanes or by Plato. But 
it can be shown that the Socrates of Aristophanes, the leader of a 
school interested in physical and mathematical investigations, 
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which practiced dialectic, observed some kind of mildly ascetic 
regimen, and spoke strangely of the soul, is a legitimate dis- 
tortion of the Platonic figure, and that Xenophon’s account is 
likewise explicable as a distortion of the same Platonic Socrates, 
this time by an advocate of practical efficiency and military 
regimentation of life. In this way the other two accounts are 
shown to be derivable only from the Platonic account, and so the 
substantial accuracy of Plato’s account is assured. 

To sum up, we find that the chief reasons for accepting the 
Platonic Socrates as historical are: that Xenophon, on whose 
testimony the usual interpretation of Socrates is based, often 
plainly attributed his own views to Socrates, and is quite untrust- 
worthy; that stylistic criteria seem to group some important 
members of what have been called the ‘Platonic’ dialogues with 
the ‘Socratic’ dialogues; that Socrates was undoubtedly a man 
who thought his problems through to the end, and the Socratic 
doctrine of the concept and practice of the maieutic art lead 
inevitably to a theory of ideas involving independent existence 
of the ideas, and quite naturally to the theory of the Phedo and 
the Republic; that Plato’s extraordinarily nice sense of dramatic 
fitness and his carefulness in pointing out where he deviates from 
what would be appropriate to the historic Socrates guarantee 
his historical accuracy; that the Socratic irony can be shown to 
be a logical and necessary consequence of the theory of ideas of 
the Phedo and the Republic and the interpretation of ‘knowledge’ 
in the Meno and the Republic; that the Parmenides can only be 
adequately interpreted on the supposition that in it Plato is 
criticizing the theory of another philosopher; that the differences 
of political theory in the Republic on the one hand and the 
Statesman and the Laws on the other can best be explained as due 
to the different character and family traditions of Socrates and 
Plato; and that Aristotle’s explicit account of Plato’s central 
philosophy is wholly different from that given by the usual 
interpretation of the Socratic problem, and can only be ade- 
quately accounted for by accepting this newer interpretation of 
Socrates and Plato. 

As a result of this criticism, Socrates is restored to us as one of 
the greatest figures in the history of philosophy, and by his side 
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we find Plato, equally great in philosophic ability, now recog- 
nized as not a mere poet, fabricating dramatic fictions, a person 
whom the author of the Laws would despise, but as one of the 
greatest dramatists the world has known, who succeeded in making 
the historic persons of Athens into the eternally living figures of his 
dialogues, a man who possessed the spirit of scientific accuracy 
in an age when it was almost unknown, who was at the same time 
the keenest critic of his master’s philosophy and the person who 


developed it most powerfully. 
Homer H. Duss. 
Tue UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF JOHN GROTE. 


F one may judge by the rarity with which the name of John 
Grote is mentioned in philosophical works, and the scantiness 
of such mention as does occur, it would seem that his work has 
been neither important nor influential. It is not hard, however, 
to show that such a judgment is inadequate, that the neglect is 
more a question of circumstances than of merit. Not only the 
actual results which he attained, but still more the spirit in which 
he thought and wrote, give him a genuine claim to recognition, 
and justify any attempt to recall him to notice. 


I. 


Perhaps the readiest clue to his failure to gain a general and 
immediate hearing may be found in a brief summary of his life." 
Born May 5, 1813, he was ordained in 1844, and became the 
vicar of Trumpington, near Cambridge. In 1855 he succeeded 
Whewell as professor of moral philosophy at the University, and 
began a decade of very active thought and writing, though of 
scanty publication. In 1865, however, failing health led him 
“to put together, in an uncontroversial form, what seemed to 
[him] the truth, in opposition to what [he] thought error”—in 
other words, the first part of the Exploratio Philosophica. He 
had intended to follow this shortly with a second part; but on 
August 21, 1866, he died, his death, so far as I can discover, 
attracting little notice except for a sympathetic obituary in the 
Gentleman's Magazine.2. From the mass of papers which he left, 
his literary executor, J. J. Mayor, who had married his adopted 
niece, put together two further volumes: An Examination of the 
Utilitarian Philosophy (1870), chiefly concerned with J. S. Mill, 
and A Treatise on the Moral Ideals (1876). These, however, did 
not greatly advance his reputation, and there, for the time, the 
matter rested. 


1 The main authority is the short life by G. Croom Robertson in Dict. Nat. Biog., 
XXIII, pp. 294-5. 
2 October, 1866, pp. 549-550. It includes a quotation from an obituary in the 
Guardian, not accessible to me. 
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On this showing, the reasons for the slight recognition of his 
work are not far to seek. For one, the labors of an editor, no 
matter how careful and conscientious, can never quite replace 
direct literary activity, a man’s own statement and arrangement 
of what he has to say. At Cambridge, again, moral philosophy 
soon came under the sway of Henry Sidgwick, who, though he had 
known and respected Grote, was in no sense a continuer of his 
work. A minor, but not unimportant, fact is that Grote was the 
younger brother of the famous historian of Greece, whose 
manifold activity very naturally tended to absorb whatever 
associations the name called up, and indeed still does so. More- 
over, Grote’s style is not one which attracts by sparkle, epigram, 
or paradox; the faithful mirror of a tentative yet penetrating 
intellectual activity, which in the end exercises a curious fasci- 
nation by its scrupulous and many-sided integrity, it neither is, 
nor was meant to be, exciting or alluring for the casual reader. 

Yet another reason, more potent in the strictly philosophical 
connection, lies in the fact that the men against whom Grote 
gradually worked out his own position were chiefly Mill, Bain, 
and Spencer, all of whom survived him—Mill by seven years, the 
other two by several decades. Mill and Spencer, I believe, 
nowhere refer to him; but to Bain, as it happens, we owe one of 
the very few contemporary allusions to his personality. Bain 
quotes, in his autobiography,’ a letter occasioned by the publi- 
cation of The Emotions and the Will, and a few pages later records 
a visit to Grote at Cambridge, made, I take it, early in 1860. 
“John Grote,” he says, “‘was very hospitable and friendly, and 
was himself an interesting man to talk to. He had all the candour 
and metaphysical tastes of his brother, without the thorough- 
goingness in his conclusions. The two brothers rarely met, but 
held one another in the greatest brotherly esteem, while freely 
commenting on each other’s positions.”” In a footnote he adds: 
“Among other points of community between those two brothers, 
it deserves to be noted that their word coinages are part of the 
debt that the world owes to them.” 

All this, though kindly enough, does not go very far; it is the 
casual tribute of one who feels that he belongs in the true philo- 


+ Pp. 253-6, 257-8. The letter is dated April 9, 1859. 
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sophical trend of the age, as indeed, for the time being, he did. 
“Chez nous,”’ wrote William James to Renouvier in 1872,‘ “‘c’est 
la philosophie de Mill, Bain, et Spencer qui emporte tout a 
present devant lui’; and so it was in England also. But the 
tide began to turn as the century drew toward its close, and one 
symptom, perhaps, was the inquiry on the part of certain Oxford 
men as to what had become of the long-promised second part of 
the Exploratio. This inquiry, sponsored by Mr. H. W. B. 
Joseph, led to the preparation of that part, and to its publication 
in 1900, thereby completing the tale of Grote’s published work. 

Yet the position occupied by this work remained, and still 
remains, inadequate to its merits. Most of the comments that 
occur are commendatory in tone, but cautiously general in 
statement. Leslie Stephen’s note, in connection with Mill, is 
typical of most allusions to the Exploratio: “This book is, I 
think, by far the most interesting contemporary discussion of 
Mill, Hamilton, and Whewell. It was, unfortunately, desultory 
and unfinished, but it is full of acute criticism, and charmingly 
candid and modest. Mill’s Logic is especially discussed in 
chapters viii and ix. Grote holds, and I think truly, that Mill's 
attempt to divide metaphysics from logic leads to real confusion, 
and especially to an untenable mode of conceiving the relation 
between ‘things’ and thoughts. I cannot discuss Grote’s views; 
but the book is full of interesting suggestions, though the results 
are rather vague.” * The only account which is at all compre- 
hensive is that in T. M. Forsyth’s English Philosophy (1910), 
where, on pp. 139-147, Grote’s position is concisely evaluated, 
and his historical importance pointed out. This account, how- 
ever, though excellent as far as it goes, obviously can not pretend 
to be more than suggestive. 

The references to Grote’s work which the ordinary reader of 
philosophy is most likely to encounter are in connection with his 
doctrine of knowledge; and even there a curious slip has occurred. 
William James, in his Principles of Psychology, when mentioning 
the distinction between knowledge of acquaintance and knowledge 
about (I, p. 221), adds the curt note: “Cf. John Grote, Exploratio 


* Letters of William James, 1, p. 164 (November 2, 1872). 
* The English Utilitarians (1900), III, p. 80, n. 4. 
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philosophica, p. 60.’’ This note, however, disappeared (no doubt 
by inadvertence) in the Psychology: Briefer Course (p. 14), and 
accordingly James himself has often been credited with formu- 
lating the distinction, which has since been expressed by various 
other pairs of terms. Within the last few years, however, several 
writers have given Grote his due credit—R. W. Sellars, in 1916, 
in his Critical Realism (p. 257); J. S. Mackenzie, in the next year, 
in his Elements of Constructive Philosophy (p. 130, n. 2); James 
Ward, in 1919, in his Psychological Principles (p. 86); and D. S. 
Robinson, in 1924, in his Principles of Reasoning (p. 109). The 
previous history of the terms is, as Professor Robinson remarks, 
obscure; but in any event Grote seems to be their source for the 
present generation, with James in some cases as his intermediary.‘ 

It does not appear, however, that these references have done 
much to call attention to Grote’s work as a whole, or to rescue it 
from the indifference with which it was received in its own time. 
It may accordingly be asked whether that indifference was not 
justified, whether the fitting verdict has not already been 
pronounced. I think it can be replied that the causes of Grote’s 
limited reputation are largely accidental, and that they are not 
real grounds for neglect if it can be shown that neglect has been 
unfair to a genuine achievement. Even though much of his 
criticism of contemporaries has lost its importance with the 
decline of those he criticized, much of it deals with issues that are 
still with us, even though their form may be altered, and the 
points he makes are often well worth noting. Again, his own 
ideas, as he slowly worked them out and cleared them up, are 
often of decided interest both in themselves and because of the 
extent to which they anticipate later work in the same direction. 
But beyond these more technical merits, the general attitude 
which he assumed toward the problems of philosophy, and the 
spirit in which he approached them, may very profitably be 
admired and imitated to-day. The purpose of this paper, 
therefore, is, without going far into the technicalities of contro- 
versies, to give an account of Grote’s leading ideas in metaphysics 

* Did Grote take a hint from Dr. Johnson? “‘ Knowledge is of two kinds. We 


know a subject ourselves, or we know where we can find information upon it.” 
See Boswell’s Life, under date of April 18, 1775. 
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and ethics, to show what he considered to be their connections, 
and to define the attitude and spirit in which he worked. In so 
doing I have often, in the interest of closer or conciser statement, 
departed from the order of topics in the original; but I have 
freely drawn on Grote’s own words, for his personal utterance is 
so characteristic that paraphrase is but a poor substitute for it. 


Il. 


Grote’s position, as set forth in the first three chapters of the 
Exploratio, is developed against an opposite position, which he — 
calls phenomenalism. This, which corresponds to what is 
ordinarily thought of as the point of view of physical science, is, in 
Grote’s eyes, only a part of human thought. The phenomenal 
world fills up our capacity for knowledge; but we can also consider 
the relation of what fills our mind to the mind which it fills, and 
we are led to ask both how we come to the knowledge of the facts 
which science embodies, and how we are to act. In endeavoring 
to answer these questions we must, so far as possible, distinguish 
between ‘“‘the physical or phenomenal view of the matter or 
object of knowledge on the one side, and the philosophical 
(logical or epistemological) view of the fact or process of knowl- 
edge on the other” (p. 3). It is Grote’s fundamental contention 
that confusion between these two ways of thought is the most 
fruitful source of error, and that only after each has been pursued 
with the utmost care is it philosophy’s business to put together 
such parts of each as have to be put together. 

Phenomenalism, when strictly conceived, involves a difficulty. 
“The phenomenalist maxim must be, to put nothing (mentally) 
in the universe beyond what we find there; and what we find 
there, phenomenally, is that, and nothing more, which com- 
municates with the various natural elements, nervous matter, &c. 
of which our bodies are composed. We really, phenomenally, 
have no right to speak of order, arrangement, composition, &c. in 
the universe, all which are ideas belonging to our own conscious- 
ness of active and constructive powers. The great rule of 
phenomenalism is to be sure that we do not do that which, as we 
shall see, we always naturally do do, humanize the universe, 
recognize intelligence in it, have any preliminary faith, persuasion, 
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suppositions about it, find ourselves, if I may so speak, at all at 
home in it, think it has any concern with us”’ (pp. 14-15). 

This phenomenalist view is to Grote, as he frankly admits, 
depressing and desolate. It reduces the world to an accidental 
congeries of circumstances, in which one view succeeds another 
with no assignable reason for its doing so. ‘I am aware,’ he 
continues, “‘ that it will be said that this is not at all the phenomen- 
alist or even the positivist view, but that what we do is to mount 
up from particular facts to general laws, and to trace again the 
working of the general laws in the particular facts, and that in all 
this there is or may be (as is most true) both intense intellectual 
pleasure and high moral elevation. But what do we mean by 
‘laws’? Why do we thus take pleasure, and find our minds 
exalted, in the seeing in the universe these uniformities, and 
recurrences, and order? It is because we recognize a likeness to 
what we should do ourselves, and do do, that is, we trace mind, 
and here we are going quite beyond the phenomena. When we 
view things in this way, knowledge is not accidental to the 
universe, or to fact, but so far as either is to be postponed to the 
other, the universe is accidental to knowledge, and one out of 
various possible results or expressions of it’’ (pp. 15-16). 

What, in Grote’s view, we actually find in experience when we 
approach it without prepossessions is a process of communication. 
Viewed phenomenally, this process is a sequence of movements 
involving external corporeal movements and the materials of our 
bodies; viewed “from the inside,”’ it is accompanied by our 
individual feelings. All our knowledge, then, has a two-fold 
point of departure, as is indicated by the very language we use 
when speaking of it. ‘‘The phenomenal verb is ‘is’ in the sense 
of ‘exist,’ with immediate application of it to certain objects of 
our thought; the thought itself, the nature of the existence, the 
grounds of our supposition of it, not entering into consideration. 
The verb of philosophy, or when our point of departure is 
consciousness or our own personality, is one which has scarcely 
existence in popular language: we might consider it to be ‘feel’ 
used neutrally, or ‘feel ourselves’ (the Greek éyw with an 
adverb). In this consciousness, in the philosopher’s view, is the 
root of all certainty or knowledge. The problem of philosophy 
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is the finding the relation between existence and this” (p. 4). 
But this double point of departure should not be interpreted as if 
it meant a double source of our knowledge of reality; it does not 
justify us in supposing, in face of each other, an independently 
existing phenomenal world and a perceiving mind. ‘We are 
born, intellectually, into a state of things, an universe; and here 
it is, at the very root, that lies the difference between the philo- 
sophical and the simply phenomenalist view. It is not really 
correct to say, as an ultimate fact which’cannot and need not be 
accounted for, that we refer our first feelings of pleasure and pain 
(or some of them) to a cause independent of us, for the distinction 
begins earlier than this, and as early as we have the consciousness 
which answers to the language ‘our feelings’ we have the idea of 
an universe, large or small, of which we are a part”’ (p. 23). 

What, then, on the other side, is Grote’s conception of con- 
sciousness? Its content, as he conceives it, is from the start 
double; we feel not only that we exist, but that something else 
exists likewise. ‘‘The one thing which distinguishes the notion 
(if we may speak of notions in this very seminal and embryotic 
state of consciousness) ‘be’ from that of ‘feel’ is that by ‘be’ we 
mean something which something else may share with us, by 
‘feel’ we mean something which something else can have like us, 
but cannot share with us. In this way the separation of the 
notion of personality or individuality from that of being is coeval 
with the first consciousness” (p. 22). Hence “even our rudi- 
mentary consciousness, as far as it is intellectual, 7.e., a seed of 
intellectual development, is a distinguishing ourselves from 
something: even this earliest of notions is not single, but has its 
counter-notion”’ (p. 23). Moreover, the conception of conscious- 
ness should include not only pleasurable or painful feeling, but 
willing or acting; with us, feeling and acting from the first go 
together. 

We have now to see how knowledge arises in the world as thus 
conceived. On the side of consciousness we find a certain 
concentration which leads us to use the terms J or we; on the side 
of phenomena we are aware of more or less definite ‘things.’ 
Our growing acquaintance with the world is a process of self- 
correction; we hunt after something which always, to some 
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extent, eludes our grasp, and we encounter disappointment as 
well as attainment, but we do feel that we are getting hold of 
something real. But the complete view of knowledge requires 
both aspects; it is neither a course of experience passively 
received, nor a course of analytic judgments correcting themselves 
solely from within, but “the continued exercise of the mind in 
judgment in conjunction with the continued communication, by 
the senses, with phenomenal fact” (p. 30). It is the error of 
phenomenalism to regard knowledge as purely passive, having its 
sole source in objects, the mere communication with which is all 
the knowledge we have; whereas in reality ‘‘our subjective 
sensation ... isnot . . . knowledge of the . . . material com- 
munication, but . . . by means of this of something beyond 
which is what it is to us on account of the mixture in it of certain 
elements independent of phenomenalism, and on which the view 
which we actually have, even of phenomenalism, depends”’ (p. 
46). 

This outer world with which knowledge acquaints us is, at 
least in large part, the construction of our own activity. ‘“‘In the 
development of our activity, and our imagination, without 
which our activity would be nothing, we very soon become 
constructive: from using our hands as instruments to move 
matter, we begin to use them as instruments to put it together or 
to make. It is with the first awakening of the constructive 
impulse that begins what corresponds to the neuter gender, the 
true notice and distinguishment of things. A ‘thing’ is what we 
may use or make, or if not we, what others may use or have made. 
Our notice of things is in this way from the first what I have 
above called interested: what makes them individualities or 
things to us is originally a supposed relation to ourselves”’ (p. 51). 
Grote has explained, shortly before, that at the beginning of 
intelligence what meets and resists our effort appears to live as we 
do, and that after the necessary correction of this view is effected, 
portions of it still remain, among them our conception of unified 
particulars, and our conception of causation. Phenomenalism 
has never succeeded in explaining this undeniable ascription of 
unity to natural particulars, because it is not the outcome of the 
facts with which phenomenalism deals; “proper unity is not 
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phenomenal: phenomenal unity is always a supposition” (p. 11; 
of. p. 45). This, of course, is further proof of the failure of 
phenomenalism to account for the world while leaving conscious- 
ness out, and further justification for calling phenomenalism an 
abstraction from a larger whole, though it may, within its own 
limits, possess a certain amount of truth. 

But consciousness, beside this constructive function, has a 
formative one; the mere feeling, unmeaning and unsuggestive, is 
given a form, in virtue of which it is raised above the status of 
mere rudimentary sensation. ‘“‘The special character of the 
sensation, as having the form that it has, is that it is something 
the mind does not rest in. The mind makes out of it something 
which it rests in. The sensation passes away, yielding to the 
next sensation: but it has done something and it has left some- 
thing: and this is expressed by saying that we have formed an 
idea” (p. 52). Grote has already alluded to this function during 
a previous discussion of space and time: ‘‘ We grasp by sensation 
the end of something which we then mark by a name and set 
ourselves to think about, and as our knowledge grows, we find out 
about it more and more” (p. 25); and again, ‘We do not rest in 
our sensation, but instantly imagine that what we have thus 
some slight hold of is a great deal more than what we feel; and 
what we thus imagine behind the sensation is the supposed thing, 
the idea of the thing” (p. 27). This, of course, is another way of 
expressing the activity of consciousness in thinking. 

Grote’s doctrine of knowledge, then, consists in the unity of 
two contrasted but inseparable aspects. What we have to deal 
with is not two parts of knowledge, but two incomplete views. 
“In judgment, for it to be knowledge, there must be something 
to judge or be judged; in experience, for it to be knowledge, there 
must be notice or exercise of will. . . . We go on continually 
finding out, we may say, two things, though really they are but 
one, namely, the bearing of the knowledge which we have already, 
and the circumstances of our environment, or what we consider 
such: and constantly, as a matter of fact, one thing may come to 
our knowledge either way, or both, one confirming the other, so 
far as either is the better for confirmation. . . . Consciousness, 
abstracted from attention to the occasions of our sensation, is 
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sterile on the one side, as unnoticed communication is sterile on 
the other: neither is knowledge. But each interpretation of an 
occasion of knowledge is full of bearing in all possible directions, 
if we prefer rather to follow out these bearings than to proceed to 
interpret a mew occasion of sensation” (pp. 30-31). Genuine 
mental activity, in other words, consists in a proper taking into 
account of both sides of this process, in which new facts are 
interpreted with the help of ideas, and ideas checked up and 
given fresh content by continual recourse to fresh fact. 

It is therefore clear that a sizable and solid body of doctrine 
precedes the “page 60” by which Grote has thus far been chiefly 
known, and that his position is to be rightly judged only in the 
light of that doctrine. We shall never, in Grote’s opinion, 
understand the world if we suppose it to be a collection of items 
passively offered to our apprehension; if we think of the mind as 
coming, fully formed, to experience, we shall never bridge the gap 
which reflection later seems to discover, whereas if we think of 
the mind as growing up in experience we shall have no trouble in 
accounting for that intimate connection between them which 
experience actually reveals. The mind does not think of experi- 
ence as a disconnected stream of sensations except as the result of 
a decidedly sophisticated reflective process; and to conceive of 
experience in this way is to cut the ground from under our efforts 
at exact knowledge as well as from those toward intelligent 
conduct. As Grote himself puts it, with obvious though implicit 
reference to Hume: “The experiential is not really, or in itself, 
fragmentary and desultory, though the effort to make its bounds 
as wide as possible seems generally accompanied with a perverse 
pleasure in the considering it such, and though the same notion 
of it is entertained on the other side with opposite feelings” (p. 
31). If we take the capacities of our finite minds as we actually 
find them, there is no reason for supposing them to be better or 
worse than they are, or for trying to glorify one way of gaining 
knowledge at the expense of the other. 

The upshot of this position is that only by accepting it can any 
unified view of knowledge be either asserted or justified. “So 
far as we suppose two independent and original knowledges of 
different kinds, we must give up the idea of homogeneity of 
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knowledge, and of the necessary commensurability (so to speak), 
so far as they are known, of the things known in it, i.e. of the 
possibility of their being brought into relation one with the other. 
If we have one sort of knowledge in which the forms of the 
knowledge or the qualities of the things known are space, solidity, 
etc. (whatever language we use) and another kind of knowledge 
in which such forms or qualities are pleasure, pain, etc.— 
knowledge then is not a common ground upon which the things 
which are known can meet—not a way in which they can be 
brought together: there are two worlds: and though we may 
think of space and solidity, and though we may see the space or 
the solid body in which we understand the pleasure and the pain 
to be, we cannot bring the characters of the one world into 
relation with those of the other, or (in different words) establish 
any relation except a very imperfect one of contemporaneousness, 
between them” (p. 91). It would be too long a task, in the 
present connection, to consider this in the light of Grote’s 
doctrine of space and time, interesting as that is; the passages 
thus far cited suffice, I think, to make clear the main lines of 
Grote’s view of the nature of knowledge. 


Ill. 


The necessarily condensed, but I hope accurate, account given 
in the preceding section may be supplemented by a brief con- 
sideration of some of the main consequences of this position, 
taken more or less as they come, and without regard to which part 
of the Exploratio they occur in. Consciousness, being active, has 
the power not only of receiving ‘impressions’ from what is 
present, but of ‘imagining’ (in the broad sense) what is not at the 
moment present. Hence that process of communication which 
we have taken experience to be is not limited to its immediate 
occasions, but is extensible beyond them in various ways. 
“There are all kinds of abbreviations and summarizations by the 
help of language, through the means of which we may multiply 
our communication in a manner otherwise quite impossible; and 
there is a world, so to call it, of conditional communication, which 
is what we express, in this view, by what we call laws of nature: 
the facts or particulars of the communication have their regular 
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concomitances and sequences, and much perhaps besides: and we 
as it were stand by (in virtue of the accompanying feeling) and 
see all this” (I, pp. 35-6). This phrase “conditional communi- 
cation,” though it may recall Mill’s “permanent possibility of 
sensation,’ seems to me much better adapted to designate those 
portions of experience which are in some measure taken account 
of by consciousness but, for one reason or another, are not yet 
definitely realized. 

It follows from this that there is no ultimate distinction 
between necessary and contingent knowledge; the difference lies 
only in our manner of arriving at the result. ‘“‘Our reason is 
reason of all intelligence, but our sensive communication with the 
universe is that of the animal man, or rather we might say more 
generally of typical terrestrial animalhood. . . . Our knowledge 
therefore gained by experience or sense is, as such, incoherent, 
not on account of anything in the nature of the things known, but 
because our powers of sensive communication do not constitute a 
consistent and universal physiometer, so to call it: they put us 
into communication with some things, leaving what we under- 
stand to be gaps, and can partially, but partially only, fill up, with 
the important provision however that we have from the first an 
intelligence or reason which presents to us the universe as a 
whole, a frame to be filled up, so that we never rest satisfied with 
the incoherence” (I, pp. 31-2). To realize these inevitable gaps 
in the completeness of our communication is therefore not to 
relapse into skepticism or despair of knowledge, but to recognize 
the part necessarily played by conscious activity in the growth of 
experience. The ascription of greater validity to one side or the 
other is simply the consequence of failure to keep both aspects 
duly in sight. In certain cases the state of our knowledge makes 
it relatively easy to omit certain properties from a conception, 
and hence, in thought, to change it; where such omission is 
scarcely possible, we think of the concept as more ‘necessary,’ but 
in fact, the more complete our knowledge, the less easy is it to 
make such omissions, though we may of course fall into error 
through inattention, and our knowledge is always necessarily very 
incomplete. “If we entirely exclude the notion of contingential- 
ness, we have no notion of particularity or actuality of existence, 
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if we entirely exclude that of necessariness, we have no notion of 
method or wholeness of existence” (I, p. 80); and again, “‘The 
canvass or ground of all our knowledge is the conjunct suppo- 
sition, ‘Everything might have been otherwise than it is, but 
there is reason why everything is as it is.’ The distinct concept 
of a thing as fact involves some degree of imagination that it 
might have been otherwise: and on the other hand there would 
be no interest in knowing things as matter of fact at all unless we 
believed some connexion among the things: a ‘necessitudo,’ a 
mutual relation” (I, p. 81). 

So long as we recognize, without sundering them, these two 
aspects of knowledge, we shall in the same way, and to the same 
extent, distinguish two kinds of truth. Phenomenally, there are 
two tests of truth: its answering to our action, and its harmo- 
nizing all our own sensive powers and all the different experience 
of different men. As we have seen, the ‘necessity’ of truth 
depends on the number of connections in thought which we can 
make out, and the more such connections we can discover, the 
more is the margin of contingency reduced. In so far as our 
knowledge (as is frequently the case) does not enable us to decide 
between alternatives, we may have doubtful or even erroneous 
notions; but if this were not the case, knowledge could not have 
that self-correcting quality which is so obvious a mark of it. We 
can, however, imagine, though we can not yet experience, the 
convergence of the two approaches: “Truth, in the intuitive 
view of knowledge, is simply undisturbedness or purity; in 
the conceptive, it is thinking rightly or as we should about things: 
the highest notion of truth altogether is perhaps the accordance 
of the two descriptions of knowledge, or the agreement of the 
results of the one with those of the other” (I, p. 124). More 
practically stated, a true impression is one on which we can act, 
because it is uncontradicted by any other aspect of our corporeal 
being, and one which is true for other intelligences than our own, 
not merely individual (II, p. 60). 

In this general connection, Grote takes occasion to utter a 
vigorous warning against the danger of exaggerating the im- 
portance of sight in our mental life, and of reducing all sensations 


to visual terms. ‘‘One most fruitful source of the confusion 
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between philosophy and phenomenalism is the treatment of the 
eye as the main sense, without thought of the complicatedness of 
the information which it gives to us. . . . Few philosophers seem 
to have guarded themselves sufficiently against the danger of 
error which lies in words involving so much metaphor as ‘intu- 
ition’ and other words suggested by light and sight”’ (I, pp. 21, 
22). It is true that this tendency supplies us with many useful 
conceptions; but they must be used with care, lest their impli- 
cations get us into difficulties. At a later point, he makes the 
following trenchant remarks on a word of the kind that has lately 
been much in fashion: “‘The word ‘intuition’ is in many respects 
about as bad a word as could have been chosen to express im- 
mediate knowledge, and in fact it is almost the most confusing 
word in all philosophy. The looking into a thing implies a very 
high degree of attention and distinguishing, and is thus the 
mental process almost at the furthest remove from what ‘intu- 
ition’ is intended to mean. No doubt ‘intuition’ means also 
‘looking on’ a thing, the metaphor simply taken from sight, and 
hence the Germans use ‘anschauung’ to correspond with it, but 
even this metaphor expresses very poorly that which we want to 
express, viz. that blending, so to speak, of ourselves and our 
being with the known, that intimate contact of it with us and of 
us with it, which is the groundwork of our confidence in ‘intuition’ 
as necessary trueness. Sight is a good sense to typify immediate 
knowledge, on account of its apparent freedom from gross or 
material intermediation (as much in the case of what is distant as 
of what is near), and also on account of the apparent absence of 
effort on our part in it. Our eyes are open, and in a moment 
there is in mental contact with us a vast and glorious infinitude. 
But we must not speak of sight in this manner except with wilful 
forgetfulness of the manner in which it is analysable, or else we 
shall be merely misled. We must not draw conclusions from our 
metaphor, or ‘intuition’ will have to be changed to ‘betouch- 
ment,’ and even that will mislead us”’ (II, p. 203). Intuition 
must not be thought of as a distinct stage, preceding reflection; 
immediateness is not knowledge, and as soon as knowledge begins 
to develop, reflection and intuition go on together. 

All this while, however, we have been leaving out of sight a 
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fact which Grote regards as of the highest significance—the fact, 
namely, that our intellectual life is fundamentally social, that it 
goes on in a world of mutual communication, and that the 
impulse to communication is the greatest stimulus to reflection. 
“Intelligence is really co-intelligence.”” It is a primary aspect of 
our experience that we are placed not only in a universe of things 
to be known, but in a universe of fellowknowers. “There is a 
large portion of our thought, in regard of which its being indi- 
vidual or peculiar to ourselves is its being wrong: and thus we 
arrive at a second criterion of trueness, besides the derivation 
from individual immediateness. Thought, if it is to be true, 
must be not only derived from fact, but must satisfy, or be good 
thought for, other intelligences as well as our own”’ (II, p. 213). 
Recognition of this fact leads Grote to some remarkably inter- 
esting speculations as to the relations between thought and 
language, which there is unfortunately no space to consider here, 
but which throw added light on his general view of thought.’ 

Yet even a summary account of that view would be sadly 
incomplete without some reference to his doctrine of imagination. 
Analysis of experience reveals that we often feel something that 
closely resembles sensation, but is not “‘accompanied, like it, 
with communication between our body and the universe beyond” 
(I, p. 22). In other words, we have the power to call up, in 
consciousness, impressions which are not excited by anything 
then and there present, and which we are able to make objects of 
thought in precisely the same way that we think of actual 
objects; indeed, ‘‘all our actual states of intellectual feeling are 
mixtures of impression and imagination as thus described”’ (II, 
p. 56). We have, accordingly, another way of describing the 
double aspect of knowledge: ‘‘ Knowledge is more truly a fixing 
of vague imagination, than imagination is an extravagation of 
the mind round the nucleus, knowledge. Imagination is logically 
first, knowledge second. . . . Advance of knowledge is essentially 
distinction, not aggregation. Each new particular of knowledge 
is not an addition to, but a newly observed part of, a previously 
conceived whole” (II, p. 299). 

The bearing of this on Grote’s ethical doctrine, which is of 
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decided importance, will concern us farther on; for the present, 
let us consider its relation to his general view of the universe, 
That relation enables him to restate his original contention as 
follows: ‘The history of our intellectual growth is the account 
how we are brought face to face with one fact of nature after 
another: but this is only half the process: the same history is also 
the account how our minds are constantly at work thinking and 
imagining, and how they find some of their imaginations verified, 
some not. . . . It is well to describe the history of the aggregation 
of our knowledge, or of our successive acquisitions: but to say 
that this is all that takes place, or is a sufficient description of the 
growth of knowledge, is entirely wrong: since the reverse 
statement is equally true; and it is the two together which 
present the picture of our mind. In our first look at anything we 
see the universe, and we never see anything more. All our after 
knowledge is just as truly an analysis of the first thing we know 
as it is a building upon it: that first thing could not have been 
what it was, unless other things were what they were, and we 
could not have known as we did, unless we were what we are. 
When we first open our eyes, there is before us a wide scene in 
which we distinguish nothing: we begin with confusion: and 
growth of knowledge is separation and distinction” (II, pp. 303- 
304). 

All this amounts to a statement, in terms of knowledge, of 
what was stated above in terms of necessary and contingent 
truth. We can look at either aspect in abstraction, as a con- 
venience of thought; but if we separate them, and try to view 
either as wholly apart from the other, we land in an untenable 
position. We might, as Grote puts it, suppose that with only one 
scene before us we might, supposing life long enough, think out 
the problem of the universe; the data are probably there, if only 
our minds are up to the work. But what we actually do is to 
make headway by the joint process, so often stated, of infor- 
mation and thought, fact and interpretation, and we find the one 
practically useless without the other. But in this joint process 
imagination is perpetually active, and without it, the mere fact of 
our being in the presence of nature would have little or no value. 
From one point of view, the goal of experience would be ac- 
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quaintance with all the universal and continuous reality of 
nature, in the same manner as now we are brought into contact 
with various special parts of it; but since that goal is unattainable 
by us as we now are, we help ourselves by a set of formulas or 
expressions about things (corresponding to the “conditional 
communication”’ previously referred to), making them more and 
more comprehensive as our information expands. But we may 
also think of imagination as occupying this middle position 
between judgments of sensation and judgments of reason, when 
we are thinking in these logical terms. ‘‘Our mind proceeds in 
the double way, and in reality imagination is what we may call 
the atmosphere of judgment, or that out of which judgment 
crystallizes, while exactly in the same way judgments are the 
centres of expansive inward sight or contemplation” (II, p. 308). 

Perhaps the most practically significant feature of Grote’s 
doctrine is its acceptance of our knowledge as essentially tenta- 
tive, yet essentially trustworthy so far as we can adequately test 
it. This refusal to lapse into a facile skepticism is well brought 
out by a passage which occurs considerably earlier in the second 
part, but which seems an appropriate close to this section. ‘As 
it is, we are in the position of beings, one portion of whose 
thought is of ourselves as communicating with some particular 
portion, or portions, of what we consider a spatial universe; 
while at the same time we are able to see, both that it is a portion, 
not all, of our thought about ourselves, and also, that the portion 
of this universe which we communicate with is but a small 
portion of it: that is, our thought expands itself beyond, and 
comprehends, both our experience on the whole, and the sum of 
our particular experiences. And with all this, we are not 
knowers, but learners: we may be said really to know nothing, 
in so far as incompleteness is in a sense falsity, and more especially 
incompleteness in a case such as ours, where on every side we are 
freshly learning. My difference with those who talk of an 
unknowable is this, that though we may know nothing, we are 
learners of everything” (II, p. 29). We may think that we 
should be better off if we could split up the double process, and 
confine ourselves to but one side of it; but such a separation, 
fortunately impossible for finite beings, would deprive us of what 
seems to be our appropriate position in the universe as a whole. 
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IV 


Professor James Ward, in a letter which I received from him 
only a few months before his death, expressed the opinion that 
Grote was not a metaphysician but a moralist. I feel that this 
opinion can hardly be accepted at its face value, on the double 
ground that Grote was keenly interested in metaphysical problems 
and that his view of the universe was brought into close contact 
with his moral doctrines. No complete account of those doctrines 
is possible within the limits of this paper; I intend merely to 
suggest their connection with his general outlook, and to note in 
passing a few of the most characteristic statements, leaving the 
attentive reader to pick out many of the parallels for himself. 

Of the two treatises in this field, the Examination of the 
Utilitarian Philosophy is both the more limited in scope and the 
less generally interesting; but it contains shrewd criticisms of 
Mill’s views (unnoted, however, at the time), and some passages 
of wider import. A passage on page 37 gives the keynote of his 
whole treatment: ‘I do not think that moral philosophy can be 
of the use of which it should be unless it struggles, at least, to 
cope with the greatness and complexity of the problem which 
there is before it, and to face the difficulty of the variableness and 
vastness of the nature of men. Whether it ever can do much in 
this way, I do not say: but at least the most important thing it 
can do is to try. . . . When people feel, as they must, the 
variety of thought and feeling even in their own minds, multiplied 
infinitely in the society of men around them, they must wonder, 
one would think, what moral philosophy can be for, when they 
read its hasty hypotheses and summary generalizations.” 

This notion of the exceeding complexity of the field with which 
moral philosophy deals runs through all Grote’s thought on the 
subject. It is the ground of his main objection to the older 
utilitarian view; it leads him to question any facile identification 
of the ideas which make up our general concept of morality, or 
any premature reduction of all to one. ‘It serves no practical 
purpose, while it destroys a vast amount of moral and intellectual 
interest, to try to introduce false and narrowminded simplifi- 
cations,”” as he vigorously puts it (p. 163). Again, this same 
tendency has encouraged slackness of thought at the very point 
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where vigorous thought is most needed: ‘Ethical philosophy is 
neither more nor less than the thought here mentioned, thought 
of man about his life, his character, and his work. This is a thing 
which there always has been, and always must be. Moral 
philosophy has been the effort to methodize and to systematize it. 
And if there is one error more than another to which moral 
philosophy has been liable from the first, it is that it has not been 
sufficiently true to itself, and has not sufficiently acknowledged 
the necessity and importance of much thought of this kind. The 
partial systematization, the exhibition, time after time, of a 
portion, or of one feature, of human nature as the whole of it, has 
resulted from a sort of feeling within moral philosophy similar to 
that which outside of it has condemned philosophy altogether, a 
feeling that there should be as little call for thought as possible, 
that everything should be ready, simple, and immediate” (pp. 
244-5). Still later, he points the contrast between such alleged 
simplicity, and a real striving for adequacy, in striking terms: 
“TI must confess that so far is utilitarianism in my eyes from 
bearing in it the character which one might suppose should belong 
to the latest birth of time, it puts me rather in mind of the days 
when philosophers contended that the universe was composed of 
fire, or water, or whatever it might be. The taking the single 
characteristic of conduciveness to happiness, as what should 
determine our choice of actions in all the complications and in 
each conjuncture of life, seems to me to belong rather to the 
pre-observational simplicity of the philosophers whom I have 
just referred to, than to the post-observational simplicity of 
Copernicus and Newton. As the question lay to those philo- 
sophers, What is fire? or What is water? the fact being that fire 
and water were composite portions or functions of that nature 
which it was attempted to explain by them; so the question lies 
to our utilitarians, What is happiness? the fact being here also 
that happiness is something intertwined with the other circum- 
stances of action, in such a way that the resolving all action into 
effort after it is no more true than the resolving the whole 
universe into fire or water. When it is said that all that contempt 
of happiness, and effort after something quite distinct from 
happiness, which we constantly see in good human action, is all 
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really effort after happiness, this seems to me just like saying that 
air or anything gaseous is all water evaporated, that all solid 
bodies are water congealed, and so forth: what do we gain by 
such manner of description, except to confuse terms? I cannot 
imagine any manner of thinking more hostile to real observation 
in regard to what men do feel and aim at in their action” (p. 346). 
Just as the assumed simplicity of physical objects has turned out 
to be a steadily increasing complexity, so our ethical notions will 
grow and be filled out with the growth of experience, and in no 
other way. The attempt at premature and artificial simplicity 
will lead to nothing but confusion of terms and more or less 
obvious absurdities of description. 

Grote’s general view of morality, like his view of knowledge, 
involves a double aspect. ‘I do not know,” he says, “that 
morality can be described better than as being, in its main and 
great character, the correction of that inevitable self-regard, 
which is our first and most immediate feeling, by the cultivation 
and expansion of those feelings (equally native and real, but less 
immediate) which constitute kindly regard for others, and by 
their combination with reason, from which combination flows 
justice. Then, as the subordinate character of morality, we 
require self-cultivation in order to prudence and self-control, 
without which fit action according to the kindly feeling is not 
possible” (p. 195). This notion is taken up again at the be- 
ginning of the Moral Ideals, with its distinction between the 
science of virtue (aretaics) and the science of happiness (eudzmon- 
ics). To regard either as constituting the entire field of ethics 
is a mistake; pain, for instance, is a reality in a sense in which no 
feeling of right or wrong can be, but the feeling that the infliction 
of causeless pain is a misdeed is itself a fact, with which moral 
science is forced to deal. Man’s feeling and reflection about 
what he does, as well as his sympathies with others, enter very 
largely into his happiness or his lack of it; and the feeling and the 
thought can scarcely be analyzed without considering what they 
are about. Sentience and activity are two independent features 
of man’s nature, each as native and as important as the other; 
and to these correspond want and power in the universe at large. 
“IT take as my principle, that man as early and as naturally asks 
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for an employment of his activity as for a relief from his pain; and 
that the fitting of these together, going beyond the individual, is 
the business of moral philosophy, as the fitting them together 
with reference to the individual is the business of simple pru- 
dence” (op. cit., p. 11). 

Moral philosophy is accordingly definable as the art of life, and 
as such it sets before itself an ideal. This ideal aspect is apparent 
even in the conception of pleasure, since, because of the active 
side of our nature, ‘in meditating how we may enjoy ourselves, 
we cannot help the notion forcing itself upon us, that happiness is 
something to be worked for” (p. 13). And it is equally difficult 
to prevent the entrance of the idea of duty, which is a term of art 
in the sense that it expresses a condition of the attainment of the 
end in view: “If you would attain this or that end, if you want 
this thing or that, you must, you ought to, you should, do this 
other thing, whatever it is: ‘must,’ ‘ought,’ ‘should,’ are only 
different degrees of intensity of the expression of the same thing”’ 
(p. 15). We cannot think of ourselves as beings with faculties 
and powers without thinking of things which we ought to do; and 
hence moral philosophy cannot, without abandoning its essential 
nature, become an inductive science, or indeed a “science of fact”’ 
at all. 

What, then, is an ideal when more exactly defined? It arises, 
in Grote’s view, from a feeling of want, the source of which we can 
detect both in ourselves and in the universe at large. ‘So far as 
we start from fact, want is the reality, not good. Good is the 
ideal, the absent which should be present. Ideal and should be 
express the same. Good, absent, is felt, so far as there is feeling, 
aswant. Good, particular, depends upon particularity of want” 
(p. 27). Consequently, the specific source of ideals is imagi- 
nation; and it becomes important to show that imagination is 
not necessarily empty. The chapter (IV) in which this is 
attempted is one of the most important in the book. It begins 
with a page on the relation of imagination to reason which is in a 
way a restatement of the two views of knowledge. Imagination, 
as we have previously seen, is a way to the gaining of knowledge, 
“while such portion of the matter of imagination as is not or 
cannot be thus definitized remains as poetry" (p. 43). Hence 
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our ideals “lie in the middle ground between imagination and 
knowledge of fact: but they are best approached from the side of 
imagination, for this reason—that, though they unite themselves 
with fact, and lead to fact, and spring indeed indirectly from fact 
themselves, yet their tmmediate rise is not from fact, but, if I may 
so speak, from absence of fact. We have them in virtue of our 
active nature . . . [which] is turned toward the non-existent, 
to bring it . . . into existence; and these ideals are, as it were, 
the shadows of various existences in this non-existent. This 
seems abstract; but the thing itself is simple enough: experience, 
and all its sciences, are concerned with what we have, with what 
is in some way present: moral philosophy is concerned with what 
we want, with the absent. Experience is all a growth from our 
sensations of something as present to us: moral philosophy is a 
growth from our sensation—such sensation as we can have—of 
something as absent from us. This sensation of something as 
absent from us is, in fact, the imagination of an ideally desirable” 
(pp. 46-7). 

It follows from this that the ideals are, by their very nature, 
intimately related to action. ‘Wants, corresponding to some- 
thing to be done or gained, are the necessary furniture of our 
active nature, as sensive capacities, corresponding to something 
perceivable, are of our intellectual nature. We should be as 
badly off without a work to do as without a world to live in” (p. 
48). Even those who disregard ideals are in practice not free 
from their influence; we can no more escape it than we can, in the 
intellectual sphere, acquiesce in the strictly phenomenalist view. 
It is true enough that much methodized and generalized obser- 
vation is conceivable, which will fill in the outlines of an ideally 
desirable happiness; but the ideals themselves will remain 
essentially unchanged while human experience is what it is. But 
the essential point for our conception of Grote’s position is the 
explicit parallel which he institutes between the two aspects of 
knowledge and the two aspects of morals.* Just as truth has the 
two aspects of being either thinking as we should about what we 
think of, or things impressing us as they really are, so our moral 
ideal is on the one hand conformity to truth in its widest sense, 


*See in general pp. 54-67 (Chap. VI). 
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and on the other contact with what is truly real. Indeed, these 
moral ideals include the intellectual ones; for thinking as we 
should is a part of living as we should, and it may be held that 
good is the reason of being, that to which we look through being. 
To have the ideal of truth is to believe in truth, just as to have 
the moral ideal is to have a belief that good is possible for us. 
The joint presence of these beliefs is the foundation of our life of 
action and our life of thought. 

It is obviously impossible here to discuss the details of Grote’s 
doctrine, or the many excellent traits of his analysis of the moral 
life; but something must be said of Chapter XV, “On the 
Relation of the Ideals to Higher and Lower Fact,” which still 
further demonstrates the intimate connection between his ethical 
doctrine and his general philosophical position. Indeed, it might 
be argued that the study of Grote might well begin with this 
chapter, rather than with the condensed and rather difficult 
opening of the Exploratio. It reaffirms the importance of imagi- 
nation in the formation of our ideals, and points out that these 
ideals may be classified in various ways. From the point of view 
of their reality, they may be looked upon “as dreams; or as 
valuable imaginations; or as beliefs; or as inward perceptions.” 
From the point of view of the force which they exert on our 
actions, we may think of them ‘as something imperative or 
incumbent upon us; as something fit for us or adapted to our 
nature; as something desirable or useful; or as something worthy 
of us and to be aspired after” (p. 360). Without reference to 
lower fact—the actual condition of man on the earth—moral 
philosophy remains in the air, incapable of useful application; 
but without reference to higher fact, the ideals can possess 
neither substance nor stability. Unless we can join the two 
points of view, moral philosophy will merely swing from one 
extreme to the other, and get nowhere. ‘‘We must add to 
our observational knowledge of what is, the notion of something 
as what should be. Fact of itself suggests nothing for us to do 
except the getting rid of actually pressing uneasiness. It is our 
nature that, along with our sensation of what is, we should 
imagine or conceive what might be, and this is what suggests the 
mass of our action. But this imagination or conception might be 
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altogether wild: we must correct or direct it by itself, 7.e., by a 
study of our own and of the general human consciousness, so far 
as these expressions have meaning and signify something possible: 
and we must correct or direct it by the actual facts of human 
nature to which it is, in action, to be applied” (p. 363). Action, 
like thought, is social, and cannot be understood unless that 
aspect is taken into account. Just as we can view knowledge in 
two ways, but not in both at once, so belief extends the notion 
that law or order applies to particulars to being in its entirety, and 
moral consciousness becomes the imaginative feeling of ourselves 
as belonging to the moral universe. Hence morality becomes 
“the application of the unseen, believed in or supposed to be 
inwardly seen, to the actually seen of life” (p. 374), and the 
problem of any moral system which is to have practical influence 
is the putting together of the two kinds of fact as far as they can 
be adequately brought together, just as, in a previous section, we 
saw that the problem of intellectual philosophy was a similar 
putting together of the results of the two basic modes of human 
thought. And the chapter concludes: “This communication of 
subjective mind with mind objective, or mind in things, which is 
the real knowledge, is something, in Aristotle’s phrase, rather 
eixrév, to be wished for or yearned after, than something which 
can be attained; but there is nothing in the nature of things to 
hinder its attainment: it is what we may conceive a continual 
approximation towards: it is something which the communication 
between our motive and sensive powers and the qualities of 
things leads us towards, not something which it diverts us from: 
nor is there any reason why we should hesitate to admit the 
suggestions of such communication except where it is misapplied 
and taken for what it is not” (p. 387). 


V. 


Our discussion thus far has sought to establish two points: one, 
that Grote’s ideas are significant both in themselves and by 
reason of their historical position; the other, that an intimate and 
reciprocal relation exists between his views in metaphysics and 
those in ethics. But his significance is by no means exhausted by 
these two points; there remains for mention his general attitude 
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toward the problems and methods of philosophy, an attitude 
which has its value even for those who may be less interested in 
his specific doctrines, and which has many suggestions for our 
own day. This final section will therefore be devoted to a brief 
exposition of this attitude, with a word on his general relation to 
the recent course of philosophical development. 

Grote has given a definite account of his general position in the 
forty-seven pages of introduction that precede the first part of the 
Exploratio, and a few pages of reminiscence (pp. 146 ff.) farther 
on in the same; but he has also distributed remarks on philo- 
sophical procedure throughout his volumes. The introduction 
begins by pointing out three defects in current philosophy: the 
lack of a non-philosophical psychology, which should give special 
attention to the study of the animal mind; the tendency to 
misconceive philosophy as mainly an affair of ‘notions,’ which 
alter or obstruct our access to reality; and the mistaking psy- 
chology for philosophy, which leads to ultra-phenomenalism or 
positivism. As remedies for this condition, he suggests “a real 
philosophy without notionalism, and a real, honest, thorough 
study of nature without the feeling that we are to find our 
philosophy and morality, more than very subordinately, there,” 
coupled with “a good logic, in which we are neither on the one 
side afraid of logical suppositions and abstractions, nor on the 
other hand disposed to rest in them as if the right dealing with 
them was the knowledge, and they all the furniture the mind 
needed: and with all these a good history of advance of human 
thought and feeling, upon which depends what I have in these 
pages called ‘Real’ Logic” (p. xiii). Grote, however, holds 
strongly the conviction that history was in his day being resorted 
to for the wrong purpose; in the hope, that is, of finding in it a 
basis for morality, of showing that what man has done is, as such, 
the thing we ought todo now. “No one,” he declares, “can feel 
more interest in history of all kinds than I do: almost, perhaps, 
too much. But the tendency of questions and subjects of all 
kinds at this time to run to history, if I may so express it, amounts, 
in many cases, to a blinking the great and real questions, which 
ought not to be encouraged. This historical tendency is a part 
of the character of mind which may be called ‘positivism,’ though 
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it spreads widely beyond the circle of those who would accept the 
name. But roughly, the principle of this tendency is the 
following: To understand things, you must understand their 
history: or perhaps, we cannot understand things: all that we 
can understand is their history. For things we might put ‘men’: 
the study of the history of man is now put before us as that by 
means of which we are to understand man himself, and know 
what we ought to do” (p. xviii). Perhaps this warning against 
excessive confidence in history is as much needed now as it was 
then. 

Another feature of his time which Grote notes with disapproval 
is a want of general philosophic interest, which he also describes 
as a lack of conscientiousness, of a desire to get to the bottom of 
matters, whatever may be the effort required. We must neither 
hold well rounded and neatly expressed opinions which we cannot 
bear to have disturbed, nor be so ready to admit doubts and 
difficulties that we never form an opinion at all. ‘I understand 
by intellectual conscientiousness,”” he goes on, “the feeling of 
restlessness and dissatisfaction at anything being confusedly seen 
or not worked out, and of dislike at seeing it incorrectly put or 
fallaciously argued, which arises from the feeling that truth is 
worth effort and patience: this is likely to be encouraged by a 
mathematical training, or to exist in concert with a mathematical 
habit of mind, provided (a most important provision) there 
exists also what I should call a wideness of view, and a feeling of 
the importance, the higher importance, of other truth besides 
mathematical. Otherwise the comparison of the directness of 
mathematical result with the complication and difficulties of 
philosophy will only produce despair of the best truth” (p. xxxvii). 
Only thought which is worked out in this spirit can be worth 
while; but it is emphatically Grote’s conviction that it is worth 
while, and that it is something at which anyone who goes at it in 
the right spirit can at least make an attempt—thought being, as 
he puts it, not a professional matter, for so-called philosophers 
only. 

It is not hard to anticipate from these remarks some of the 
traits which Grote would attribute to a sound method of thought. 
He did not regard a certain degree of incoherence as altogether a 
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disadvantage. ‘‘For the reputation of the philosophical writer 
himself, it is best that what he has to say should appear well and 
artistically rounded: but I am not sure it is best for his readers, if 
what they want to know is the truth. A large part of the 
following pages represent the first jet in which such philosophy as 
is contained in them has cast itself in my mind, after a doubtful- 
ness and effort in which it seemed doubtful if it would cast itself 
in any: I am not sure whether, for the real appreciation of that 
which I say, which is what I want, it is not better it should be 
left in this state rather than more carefully elaborated” (p. 
xxxiii). In the same spirit he remarks, somewhat surprisingly, 
that these pages “are full of egotism. I can only say that in 
reading what others have written it is a matter continually 
occurring to me, how much better it would have been if they had 
been more egotistic; how much better we should understand 
what they meant if they had described the manner in which the 
thing had come to present itself to their mind, and let us a little 
see their thought in the forming: and also how many pages of 
literary history, ending at last in unsatisfactory result, would have 
been also saved if this had been the case”’ (p. xlv). This com- 
bines with his view of the true sense of history in such matters, on 
which, in another place, he remarks that erudition must be 
supplemented by the power of entering into other persons’ 
thought, which cannot even be accurately reported except by one 
“who understands and has felt the philosopher’s doubts and 
difficulties” (p. 98, n. 1; of. p. 159). 

Correlated with all this is an emphasis on the importance of 
true discussion in philosophical matters. Such discussion is both 
the outcome and the expression of the dialectical nature of 
philosophy, the contact of mind with mind, which is the only way 
to insure that we have actually said something. Such discussion, 
again, is the only true form of philosophical criticism, ‘the 
meeting of mind with mind where truth is the object of both, and 
where truth is of such a nature that discussion is likely not to 
confuse, but to clear it” (p. xxii). It is additional evidence of 
the essential unity of Grote’s thought that the same view is 
earnestly presented in a striking passage early in the Examination. 
He there points out that mere controversy, though it is often the 
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product of times of excitement and the expression of lively 
thought, is usually not carried on in an atmosphere of quiet and 
conscientious thinking. In its extreme form it produces sects 
drawn together by “the ties which ‘communes inimicitiz’ 
produce,” and disinclined really to examine and to meet their 
opponents’ arguments. Hence it is not always helpful to the 
cause of truth that we should make profession of belonging to this 
school or that. “A time like the present, when, as many at least 
think, philosophy is rather dull and quiet, and those who care 
about it are not numerous, is not a bad opportunity, before some 
fresh school springs up with energetic apostles, for dropping 
sectarian names for a while, in order that we may be able the more 
quietly to study the exact nature of the things which they 
represent. And in the absence of such names, and in the 
comparative (controversial) stillness of the air, I think people 
might more easily, if they would try, get an insight and a view for 
themselves. There is less dust about, less to blind the eyes” (p. 
12). 

These various tendencies may be summed up in the statement 
that what Grote especially desires to avoid, both for his own 
opinions and for philosophy in general, is premature and rigid 
systematization. ‘I had much rather,”’ he declares, ‘‘that what 
I have said should be suggestively unsatisfactory than unfruitfully 
satisfactory"’ (Examination, p. 7); and again, ‘‘What is most 
wanted, at the present stage of moral philosophy, is not definite- 
ness of system, but largeness of view"’ (ibid., p. 344). At the 
same time, as we have seen, each statement should be carefully 
and conscientiously thought out, able to stand on its own feet, 
without irrelevant appeals for support. As he remarks pungently 
in another place, ‘‘In a general way, we had better in philosophy 
say as little as we can either about persuasions of ordinary human 
nature or generally received opinions of philosophers; for there 
has gone more discussion to settle what is the actual persuasion 
or opinion, than might have been sufficient to settle the point 
itself independent of these matters, if it had been directed to that 
end. Or in default of such discussion there has been what is 
worse, simple repetition of one philosopher by another, which is 
the common way in which an opinion gets the character of being 
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generally received” (Exploratio, II, p. 120). But the emphasis 
is always on thoroughness of thought, not on supposed novelty, 
or originality in small matters. “The progress of philosophy is a 
thinking, and a re-thinking, and a re-thinking still more clearly 
and better, about the same matters of everlasting interest, and 
the philosophic disposition is to value correct thoughts about 
these greater things, rather than small originality, if it be so, in 
detail’ (ibid., I, p. 130). Philosophy thus has its own function, 
in which it will doubtless persist. ‘In one form after another 
philosophy tries to gain credit with the advancing scientific spirit 
by denying itself, and ever tries in vain. I have no fear that 
philosophy will really die, because, however, in obedience to the 
supposed exigencies of scientific method, people try to make 
themselves altogether mentally positivist, they cannot do so: our 
nature in some respects is better to us than our will, and preserves 
the imaginative, ideal, aspiring tendency within us against all our 
effort to supersede it. But in the meantime there is caused much 
waste of thought and language”’ (Examination, pp. 277-8). 
Grote does not lend himself to the affixing of our current 
idealistic and realistic labels, and was in his lifetime probably not 
much concerned about the matter, in view of what he says about 
the sectarian spirit and its defects. Indeed, it is perhaps the 
case that his position underlies, or stands back of, these more 
limited and, as he would say, abstract aspects. Although he does 
not explicitly commit himself on the point, it is not likely that he 


would have sympathized with the piecemeal treatment of 


problems, just as it is certain that he thought any single principle 
must prove inadequate, and that philosophy had nothing to gain 
by copying too closely the procedure of natural science. But the 
largeness of view which he desires certainly does not go with any 
vagueness or inattention to detail, nor does he shirk difficulties or 
tend to pass over real differences. His whole work demonstrates 
that problems can be ‘taken together’ without losing sight of 
their individualities, and yet without letting them fall into a 
disconnected string. 

I must admit that even after all allowance is made for historical 
and other considerations, the general neglect of Grote’s work still 


impresses me as rather a mystery. The verdict of Professor 
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Sorley ° is still substantially true: ‘‘ His direct influence has been 
restricted to a limited number of other thinkers, through whom it 
has passed to wider circles without any definite trace of its 
origin.” As a result, it is practically impossible to say whether 
the occurrence of a Grotian doctrine in a later writer is a coinci- 
dence or a tacit quotation from one who did not seem to need 
explicit naming. Doubtless the first expianation is often the 
correct one; for, as Forsyth ™ remarks, Grote’s view of the 
experiential basis of knowledge is such as on the whole underlies 
present-day discussion of the subject. Yet in other cases one 
must wonder a trifle. William James, for instance, owned a 
copy of the first part of the Exploratio, and doubtless read other 
parts of it than the famous “page 60"’; but, so far as I am aware, 
he does not elsewhere mention Grote’s name. Yet there are 
passages in which the ideas, and even the language, of the earlier 
writer closely resemble those of the later, and the question of an 
unacknowledged debt is hard to avoid. On either showing it is 
possible to think that Grote has not always received his just due." 

Opinions may reasonably differ as to the value to be assigned 
to Grote’s specific doctrines. Personally, I believe that they 
furnish an excellent starting-point for the analysis of experience 
in an unprejudiced way, without commitments to extreme or 
hampering views, in one direction or another, and also a good 
approach to sundry characteristic doctrines of a later day than 
Grote’s own. I should say, for instance, that they harmonize 
with much that Professor Woodbridge has written, or with sucha. 
logical doctrine as that of Professor Eaton’s Symbolism and Truth. 
Indeed, they exhibit a state of mind which is remarkably free 
from the crotchets of the year 1865, or of any other; and this 
trait is doubtless to be ascribed to that desire for largeness and 
wholeness of view on which Grote so insists, and which is surely a 
feature that any thinker might profitably copy. This paper will 
fail of its purpose if it does not incite at least some readers to go 
to Grote directly, and let him speak for himself; and if they do so 
they can hardly, I should think, fail to catch something of a spirit 

* Camb. Hist. of Eng. Lit., X1V (1916), pp. 25-6. 

10 English Philosophy, p. 139. 


" It is symptomatic that his name does not occur in Professor Perry's Philosophy 
of the Recent Past, though that work explicitly takes 1860 as its point of departure. 
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which has a message for our own day as well as for its own. Are 
we not, perhaps, as Grote thought that he was, in a time which is 
not a bad opportunity for dropping sectarian names for a while, 
and quietly studying the exact nature of the things behind those 
names? Now that the real contribution of pragmatism has been 
largely absorbed, and that neo-realism and critical realism have 
fought each other to a standstill on sundry epistemological issues, 
Grote’s advice seems to me, for a time at least, well worth taking, 
and we too, as he did, may get an insight and a view for ourselves. 


CHARLES E. WHITMORE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 
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IS CHANGE ULTIMATE? 


HERE is no concept of greater importance in contemporary 
philosophy than the concept of change. Philosophy is 
generally regarded as a dull subject, which admits of no change, 
no variation in its assumptions or its aims. Yet after the 
scientific vogue of evolution, philosophy seems to have put ona 
new garb, and breaking away from the static concepts of old 
philosophy, has become more and more dynamic in character. 
From the days of Plato onwards in Europe, and the Upanishadic 
seers in India there has been a definite assumption in the minds 
of most philosophers, coloring all their thought, that what 
changes cannot be real. Hence the real was conceived as some- 
thing that is changeless, something that is perfect. And the 
phenomenal world of change received the stamp of inferiority by 
being called maya or the world of mere appearance. Even the 
Hegelian conception of the Absolute has been interpreted by the 
most orthodox Idealists as being static, admitting of an infinite 
number of permutations and combinations among its parts, so 
long as these leave unaffected the Absolute itself in its immaculate 
perfection. Bergson’s banner of revolt and his planting it at the 
very heart of reality has given rise to a new outlook on life and to 
new problems. Italian Idealism, rising as an off-shoot of 
Hegelianism, has joined hands with Bergsonism, and the question 
is whether this new philosophy helps to solve old problems, and 
can thus establish its claims to man’s allegiance. 

Approaching our subject from a definitely Idealistic standpoint 
we may take it as generally admitted that all our experience is 
finite and relational, and hence incomplete. Nothing in our 
finite experience can be self-complete, as it is dependent in all 
directions and is seen to form a part of larger and larger systems, 
till it is recognised to be a fragment in the ultimate unity of the 
Absolute. The Absolute is self-complete and self-contained in 
the sense that there is nothing outside it for it to be related to. 
The fragments within the Absolute continue in their eternal 
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dance of change and restlessness according to some law of 
ordered change, which we may speak of as evolution. 

Regarding the Absolute, which is nothing if not the unity of its 
parts, but which has this evolutionary process going on within it, 
there arise two possible views: 


1. Things evolve, but not the Absolute itself. 
2. The Absolute itself evolves. 


This second view is not popular with the orthodox Idealists of 
the type of Bradley and Bosanquet. To them a changing 
Absolute is a contradiction in terms. Yet if we ask why it 
should be a contradiction in terms, we only come across an old 
philosophic prejudice that what changes cannot be real. The 
difficulty is apparently heightened when it is asserted that the 
Absolute is perfect, for to say that it evolves or admits of progress 
is to deny its perfection. Here again it is the ghost of the old 
theistic ideas that is haunting the vestibules of philosophy. 
After centuries of superstition and groping for light, men had 
come to a monotheism of an exalted type, conceiving an all- 
perfect God, a God above all change. The difficulties of the 
theistic position have been the commonplaces of philosophy since 
the days of Kant. But it seems to have passed on its notions of 
perfection and changelessness to its philosophical successor: the 
Absolute. It is hardly necessary for us, however, at this stage of 
our philosophical development to repeat the Cartesian fallacy of 
deducing the existence of perfection from the idea of perfection. 
It would be merely a Cartesian dogma to believe that the idea of 
perfection suggests itself to us all by itself, for human experience 
clearly shows that it is our consciousness that things are not as 
they might be or as they ought to be, that gives rise to our 
consciousness of imperfection, and it is this in its turn, which 
generates in us the idea of perfection. This could be easily 
illustrated by the progressive evolution of the idea of God or the 
most perfect Being in the different religions, but it would take us 
too far afield to adduce these illustrations on the present occasion. 
It is certainly instructive that the idea of perfection has itself 
evolved, and that at every stage it has stood for something static, 
and yet in the face of prejudices it has insisted on moving. It is 
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palpably a vicious circle to argue that something is perfect, 
because it does not change; and that it cannot change, because it 
is perfect. 

There is another reason and a more pressing one why the first 
view, which confines evolution only to phenomena, is unsatis- 
factory. It renders finite struggles a complete enigma. For 
what do we strive? What is our destiny? If it be self-reali- 
zation, whether as complete absorption in Brahman or as indi- 
vidual immortality, is it a matter of utter indifference to the 
Ultimate? If the Absolute or Brahman is not affected by our 
success or our failure, our success itself is of no ultiruate worth. 
If our finite struggles do not affect the Ultimate, the Ultimate 
itself will somehow fall outside us, leading us into a dualism, 
which destroys the unity of the Absolute or Brahman. 

To put the same difficulty from another standpoint, we may 
refer here to the problem of evil. Nothing is of more practical 
importance to us than this, and it seems to us to constitute the 
very crux of a philosophical theory. Monism, whether of the 
Spinozistic or the Hegelian type, has again and again to meet the 
charge that it does not explain evil, and only succeeds in making 
out that it does not really exist. But nothing is more acutely 
felt than suffering, the most concrete form of evil. It is possible 
to show that it is merely a stage in the development of the good, 
that it is necessary for our spiritual development, and in this 
sense at least it would be real. That it has at least a phenomenal 
reality as great as or as little as our physical body, a tree or a 
river, can hardly be denied without being guilty of a meaningless 
paradox. 

Our point is that this evil is not apart from the ultimate system 
of reality. If good as a phenomenon is a part of the Absolute, 
evil cannot be less so, and the whole significance of evolution is in 
a progressive preponderance of good over evil. Hence it follows 
that even the most partial success of good has a meaning for the 
ultimate reality. Just for purposes of illustration we may make 
use of theism as an analogy. God is conceived by theism as an 
omnipotent, omniscient Being, apart from Whom nothing can be 
and apart from Whose knowledge nothing can happen. Christi- 
anity goes so far as to assert that man can do no good without the 
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grace of God. It is notorious that the problem of evil is a hard 
nut to crack for all pure monotheisms. If God has nothing to 
do with the evil that men do, either of two alternatives will have 
to be accepted. Either there is an independent spirit, Angra- 
manyosh, Satan, or Iblis, who is responsible for all the evil, and in 
that case we have an ultimate dualism,—or man has a real 
power to be evil and so also to be good, thus limiting the power of 
God. Neither of these positions is acceptable to orthodox ~ 
monotheism, though we may find now and then a Schweitzer 
asserting that all religion must be dualistic. Even granting that 
man can be good or bad by himself without making God re- 
sponsible for his actions, surely in theism God should at least be 
conceived as taking a deep and an almost personal interest in the 
doings of His creatures, and in that case we shall have a God, 
who in the words of Mr. Pringle-Pattison ‘‘lives in the perpetual 
giving of himself, who shares in the life of his finite creatures, 
bearing in and with them the whole burden of their finitude, 
their sinful wanderings and sorrows, and the suffering without 
which they cannot be made perfect.”” If theism is to hold at all 
as a philosophical creed, it must boldly hold some such conception 
as Mr. Pringle-Pattison’s, though it thereby parts company with 
the popular shibboleths of perfection, a changeless God, a God 
that is indifferent to, and is not affected by the improvement or 
the degeneration of mankind. If theism is to have any moral 
worth, it must conceive of a God, limited perhaps, but a God 
whose glory is enhanced by man’s each virtuous act, or whose 
glory is affected by man’s each sinful act. It is not at all our 
purpose to defend here any particular type of theism but it seems 
to us that a theism which is to be logically coherent and morally 
stimulating, will have to posit a God who is not static but 
dynamic, progressive, finding satisfaction in and partaking of the 
progress of His creatures. 

To revert now to the discussion of the Absolute and its relation 
to the phenomenal world. If the Absolute is the whole system 
of the universe, and if the phenomena are part and parcel of that 
whole, it follows that the changes in the parts cannot but affect 
the whole. To say that the parts may change without affecting 
the whole is to say something that is impossible to conceive 
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except in one sense, and that sense is irrelevant to the question in 
hand. E£.g., it is true that all particular mango trees are under- 
going a continuous change, and yet it is true that the mango tree 
as such—as a Platonic Idea—does not change. So too it may be 
argued that the Absolute cannot change. But this argument can 
refer only to the Idea of the Absolute: something that is con- 
ceived in se, per se, something that is self-complete, something 
that has nothing outside it. In this sense the Absolute never 
changes; in fact it cannot change. But this is only the Absolute 
that is conceived in abstraction. The Absolute we are con- 
cerned with is the concrete living system of things, and such an 
Absolute cannot but partake in the movement of its phenomenal 
parts. Phenomena are appearances of the Absolute, and unless 
they have an ultimate meaning, i.e. unless they share in the 
ultimate significance of the Absolute itself, they may as well not 
have happened at all. 

Against this position it may be argued that etymologically and 
historically the word ‘Absolute’ has always been used in oppo- 
sition to the relative, the changing. Perhaps it is so; we are not 
concerned to deny it. But it is an open question whether Hegel, 
with whom the concept of the Absolute came into vogue, neces- 
sarily meant by it something static, something above change. 
We are not sure that Hegel, who was an evolutionist before the 
days of Evolution, and who sought to discover the philosophy of 
history, necessarily conceived it in any sense opposed to our own. 
But even if he did, it would be most strange, if with the growth 
of our knowledge the significance of the idea were not to change. 
We do not see any logical absurdity in the conception of a 
changing Absolute. The genuine essence of the Absolute is that 
there is nothing outside it, and that at any moment it is complete 
within itself and yet continually transcending itself. Our con- 
ception of the Absolute fulfills this essential meaning, for if it 
changes, the change does not come from without. It rather 
springs from within the depths of its own being. A child is not 
apart from its parents, it is the manifestation of them. In the 
last resort everything that happens comes from the Absolute and 
is within it, and in its own humble way manifests the rich 
concreteness of the Absolute itself. In a profound sense it is true 
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that everything has its being in the Absolute, and that the 
Absolute lives in its parts, eternally partaking of their life and 
their freshness. 

So far we have dealt with change as fundamental in a logical 
theism and a logical Absolutism. Before closing we may briefly 
consider the Advaitic position, which perhaps is the most formi- 
dable advocate of a changeless Brahman. 

While the Absolute of European Philosophy is a system of 
things i.e. of relations, the Advaitic Brahman is essentially unre- 
lational. The Absolute revels in its infinite number of concrete 
manifestations, the Brahman revels in its pure simplicity. A 
stock argument to prove the oneness and the onliness of Brahman 
is the analogy of things made out of gold or clay. Gold continues 
the same in all its forms, whether of bangles or buttons or plates. 
So too does clay in all the various forms it is given. Similarly 
Brahman is the same in all its forms, which are but its accidents, 
and the essence of knowledge is to see Brahman in everything and 
everything in Brahman. Everywhere and always Brahman 
continues the same. Change belongs to the world of maya. The 
relation of Brahman and maya is the most fruitful topic of 
discussion all over India. The dismissal of maya as not real has 
not failed to give rise to hostile reactions even in India, as e.g. in 
the philosophy of Ramanujacharya or Madhwacharya. Let us 
briefly see what part the idea of change can play in this system of 
thought. 

It is admitted that in no sense of the term can maya be said to 
be the essence of Brahman. But it is equally admitted that it 
cannot be done away with. Its existence is also eternal. Now 
if it is, it can only be as an attribute of Brahman, for ex hypothesi 
Brahman alone is. If it is appearance, ex hypothesi it can only be 
an appearance of Brahman. The world of maya is always 
changing, but it is argued that this change cannot affect Brahman. 
The Brahman is conceived as being nirguna (qualityless). If this 
means that it has a nature indescribable and unknowable so far 
as our finite intellect is concerned, we have a position which is 
intelligible, though it has its own difficulties. If it means, 
however, that it has no nature, i.e. no qualities at all, we have a 
position which from a metaphysical point of view is nothing 
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better than the abstract Unknowable of Herbert Spencer. If it 
exists at all, it must have some nature, or else how can we even 
say it appears as maya? Of course it may be at once conceded 
that this nature, conceived by itself, i.e. apart from its concrete 
manifestations, cannot change any more than the Idea of a mango 
tree can change. But to conceive the Brahman thus in its 
abstraction—and it is so conceived by the Advaitins of the 
orthodox type at least—is to conceive it in its utter simplicity, as 
a sort of indispensable but entirely indifferent substratum for the 
world of maya; as devoid of all the rich and concrete significance 
of maya. The question resolves itself to this: has the world of 
maya any significance, any purpose, or is it a mere blind play of 
forces? If philosophy is a search for significance,—and what else 
can it be?—it is clear that it cannot accept the second alternative 
without committing suicide. If then the first alternative comes 
to be accepted, that significance cannot belong merely to phe- 
nomena, it must belong to the core of reality: Brahman itself. 
Brahman may not be conceived as a system of relations or related 
things. Let the things be ever so different from one another, 
they will all find their unity in Brahman, the fountain-head of 
their being and their activity. Its supreme purpose may be 
beyond human ken, but how can the reality of this purpose be 
totally denied without denying the reality—or the phenomenality, 
if you like—of everything else? This supreme purpose, un- 
knowable as a whole, yet works itself out in time as evolution. 
Let us illustrate this from history. The grand panorama of 
human history discloses the ‘vanished’ glories of old civilizations, 
and it is pathetically asked: where are the glories of Egypt and 
Babylon, Greece and Rome? But let us not be deluded by 
rhetoric. Have these great civilizations really disappeared? 
Apart from ignorance, is it open to any serious student of history 
to believe so? In fact these great civilizations spread their 
culture. The old Babylonian and Persian religion left its 
indelible stamp on Judaism and through it on Christianity and on 
Mohammedanism. Nor was Greece left untouched by influences 
so pervasive as those of Egypt and Persia. And who but a tyro 
will say that Greece and Rome are dead, when more than half the 
structure of European civilization today rests broad-based on 
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Greek art and Greek philosophy, on Roman Law and Roman 
administration? 

The whole universe too moves on in its great course of evo- 
lution, ‘ohne hast, ohne rast,” as great Goethe put it. If all this 
be a mere pageant, which leaves Brahman untouched, surely we 
may say that not reason, but mockery stands enthroned in the 
universe, and we may ask why worry about life itself? The prize 
that is held out to the gyant, moksha itself, is not a prize that falls 
into the lap of every fool. It is a prize attained through a 
strenuous preparation extending over a series of births and 
deaths, through suffering and travail. Of what worth is all this, 
if change is of no ultimate worth, and time could be annihilated? 
If the aim of all human existence is absorption in Brahman, and if 
this aim is unattainable except through the portals of the world of 
maya, we submit that the end and the means cannot be divorced, 
and the reality of the end involves the reality of the means, 


though of course in a lesser degree. 
A. R. Wapta. 
THE UNIVERSITY, 
Mysore, INpIA. 
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SCIENCE—EXISTENTIAL AND NON-EXISTENTIAL. 


T is a characteristic principle of much of our uncriticized 
knowledge, that beliefs which are the most certain are at the 
same time the most vague and ambiguous; we feel sure that we 
believe something yet it is hard to say just what. One of the 
best examples of this principle can be found in the commonplace 
assertion that science gives us knowledge of the world. It is 
quite probable that all scientists and most philosophers of science 
would agree to such an affirmation. Yet the general agreement 
would be but a cover for the most extreme differences of interpre- 
tation. Poincaré, for example, insists that the proposition is to 
be accepted, only if we speak of knowledge not as ‘true’ but as 
‘convenient’; Pearson demands that the affirmation be applied 
not to the ‘real’ world but to a world of ‘constructs’; Russell 
contributes the suggestion that science is at its best when 
concerned not with the ‘existing’ world but with a ‘subsisting’ 
world, the remoteness of which is more than compensated for by 
its capacity for arousing sensations of delight; Vaihinger hastens 
to recall to our minds that some of the best of our knowledge is 
merely ‘fiction’; and Hobson strikes the heart of the discord by 
pointing out that if one takes from science all that which is 
‘conceptual schematism,’ little if anything remains. 

Such general disagreement upon so fundamental a proposition 
certainly justifies our hesitating a moment in an attempt to 
determine its cause. This is to be found in an event not yet one 
hundred years old. Science had experienced a rather complacent 
history. Bacon had formulated its methodological procedure 
once for all, and the ‘listening’ went on undisturbed for two 
centuries. To be sure, there were certain mildly irritating 
factors. It was suggested that perhaps a great deal of what the 
scientist heard was due to the nature of his ears; were his ears 
differently constructed, the world might appear to be otherwise 
constituted. Again it was quite possible that his ears played 
such an important part that he could not even be sure of the 
existence of any external nature, in which case he might be 
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listening simply to his own ears. But these critical movements 
were not sufficiently intense to destroy the scientific complacency, 
nor was the growth of science seriously impeded by them. The 
universally accepted dictum that science had its a quo and ad 
quem in fact was in no way materially affected. The success of 
its achievements was a guarantee of the validity of its methods. 

Then came the geometries of Lobachevski and Riemann. The 
significance of these contributions to the philosophy of science 
cannot be over-emphasized. For they furnished the first definite 
and conclusive evidence in support of a suspicion which had for 
many years been growing in strength that geometry was really 
not an ‘empirical’ science at all. It was obviously no longer 
possible for a science to claim to be descriptive of a certain aspect 
of the world, when there were other sciences making this same 
claim—sciences, moreover, which contradicted its results at 
every turn and yet were equally certain and necessary, and 
internally just as consistent. One should speak henceforth not 
of geometry but of geometries. 

But the very idea of rival sciences was most disconcerting; how 
could there be rival claims to truth? Only, it seemed, by giving 
anew meaning to the concept of truth. Truth, therefore, which 
has always been a conveniently flexible term, was shown to have 
two perfectly justifiable meanings: it might designate the 
correspondence of idea with fact, or it might connote consistency 
of an idea with certain initial assumptions, themselves purely 
gratuitous. The latter definition of truth, permitting as it did 
the possibility of rival systems, satisfied the various geometries 
and they went on their way rejoicing. To the other sciences 
there was an air of hocus-pocus about this process of arbitrarily 
setting up definitions of truth to suit the needs of the moment. 
They made no attempt, therefore, to conceal their exuberance at 
having retained the ‘true and original’ meaning of truth; at the 
same time they were inwardly pleased with this solution of a 
complicated problem. 

The outcome of this state of affairs for the philosophy of 
science was, however, rather unfortunate, for it transformed a 
difference merely of degree into an ultimate and final distinction. 
The attempt was promptly made to divide all sciences into two 
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classes, called respectively the ‘existential’ and the ‘non- 
existential’ sciences. Geometry was admittedly the best instance 
of a non-existential science, but its claim to uniqueness in this 
field was not undisputed. For it seemed apparent that one need 
not talk about spatial configurations and relations of magnitude 
in order to have a purely deductive science. Any entities 
whatsoever, and any relations might afford the subject-matter for 
such a science, provided only that the entities and relations were 
accurately defined at the outset. Arithmetic could therefore lay 
claim to such a status, and of course logic itself. On the other 
hand, the main body of the sciences—physics, chemistry, biology 
and the social sciences—made up the existential sciences. These 
sciences gave us direct and immediate knowledge of the world, for 
their laws were nothing more than generalizations from ex- 
perience. 

But the spark of disquietude had been struck. Mechanics, 
and particularly ‘rational’ mechanics, had long been in intimate 
association with mathematics. It was but natural that after the 
withdrawal of mathematics from the sphere of empirical sciences, 
mechanics should occupy an unfortunately precarious position. 
In what sense could a principle of mechanics be said to be true? 
The inseparability of the laws of mechanics from the principles of 
arithmetic and geometry suggested that mechanics should 
perhaps go the way of mathematics; but the impossibility of 
reducing mechanics to a purely deductive system, together with 
the definitely empirical fact of force, negated such a suggestion. 
Students of mechanics were thus separated into two warring 
camps, one of which maintained that the truth of mechanics lay 
in the consistency of its laws and principles with certain initial 
assumptions, the other claiming the adequacy of its generali- 
zations as descriptions of the world about us. It was but a 
natural and inevitable consequence that physics itself should 
tremble at the proximity of the combat. And once physics, ‘the 
mother of the sciences,’ had lost its empirical status, one would 
find it impossible to predict the consequences. 

However significant this succession of events has been his- 
torically, it is with the logical questions suggested by it that we 
shall be primarily concerned. We shall attempt to show there- 
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fore, in what follows, how, in view of the theory of conceptual 
formulation lying at the basis of science, this dichotomous 
division of the sciences proves impossible of rigid application 
(witness the ambiguous position of mechanics) and how, further- 
more, in view of a new ‘law of the three stages’ we ought to speak 
not of a timeless division but rather of a temporally progressive 
transformation of the sciences. Truth, then, becomes a fluid 
concept, definable relatively to the stage of development of the 
science to which it is to be applied. 


In a discussion of this sort it is well to remember that the 
metaphysical view at the basis of science is something almost 
naively realistic, and it is within the limitations of this presuppo- 
sition that we must formulate the scientific theory of knowledge. 
Granting a world of ‘things,’ a mind which knows this world, and 
a relation of the mind to the world called the knowing activity, 
science presents us by the implications of its method with a very 
neat and concise, if somewhat artificially simple epistemology. 
The difficulties due to this ‘bifurcation of nature’ are not so 
great as Whitehead would lead us to believe. The ultimate unit 
of thought is the concept or law, the ultimate unit of the world is 
the event, and the knowing activity is a process of building up 
concepts and laws by a critical analysis of the flux of events. 
There is no essential difference between a concept and a law, 
considered simply as elements of explanation. The only dis- 
tinction between them lies in the complexity of the event which 
serves as the objective reference. A concept designates a 
complex event, of which the correlative law specifies the simple 
elemental events and their relations. Gravitation refers to a 
complex event consisting of the behavior of certain types of 
objects under assigned conditions; the law of gravitation desig- 
nates this same complex event when analyzed into the simpler 
events which constitute it. In what follows, therefore, the term 
‘concept’ will be used in a generic sense to include both concepts 
proper and analyzed concepts, or laws. 

It is the question as to the nature of the knowing activity which 
is of primary concern here. If such concepts as the ‘perfect 
lever,’ ‘frictionless motion,’ ‘perfect gas,’ and the like, are to be 
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taken seriously and accorded their proper place in scientific 
explanation, the theory of a passive mind upon which nature 
impresses ideas is obviously entirely inadequate. The contri- 
bution of the mind must be taken into consideration and the 
objectivity of the resulting concepts determined accordingly, 
This leads to a distinction between two types of concepts. On 
the one hand there are those in which the mind is comparatively 
passive; these are the result of the mere generalization which is at 
the basis of all conceptual formulation, and in terms of which 
events are grouped together according to the possession of 
common characteristics. Such concepts may be said to have 
direct ‘counterparts’ in experience, and a science the main body 
of whose knowledge consists of concepts of this sort could 
conceivably be called an existential science. On the other hand 
there are those concepts whose content is determined largely by 
the creative processes of the mind. Some of the most common of 
these are (1) abstraction by means of which concepts are formed 
on the basis of a common character taken in separation from its 
associated characters; (2) serial extension beyond direct ex- 
perience of ordered arrangements found in experience; (3) 
negation by which we are led to conceptualize the absence of 
characters into positive characters; (4) association of events 
which are found in experience only in isolation; (5) separation 
of events found in experience only in conjunction. Vaihinger has 
suggested numerous other analogous processes.' The results of 
these processes give us the ‘constructs,’ ‘conventions,’ and 
‘fictions’ so common in science and so variously designated in the 
philosophy of science. Such concepts may be said, corre- 
spondingly, to have no direct ‘counterpart’ in experience, and a 
science which has to do largely with them as instruments of 
explanation could be called in so far non-existential. 

The terms ‘existential’ and ‘non-existential’ are perhaps 
rather unfortunate. There is a perfectly valid sense in which 
every concept is non-existential. Every concept is universal, and 
thought cannot grasp existence, therefore, in its particularity. 
The genuinely unique aspects of the world can never enter into 
thought. On the other hand there is a conceivable meaning of 
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the term existence which would warrant our saying that every 
science is existential. Every science gives us knowledge of some 
sort of an objective world whose nature is in its essentials 
independent of the human mind. Even the non-Euclidean 
geometries are in a sense discovered, not invented. But these 
employments of the term ‘existential,’ though essentially valid, 
are out of their proper context here. The question is not: Do 
concepts ever give us adequate knowledge of events? or Must 
concepts inevitably give us knowledge of events? but rather 
this: Granting the adequacy or inadequacy of conceptual 
knowledge in general, are there certain types of concepts which 
give us a more directly representative knowledge than others? 
The affirmative answer which, as we have seen, science gives to 
this question is to a certain extent justified by the theory of the 
formation of concepts. But the resulting division of concepts into 
two warring camps, each claiming superiority as an instrument of 
explanation, each vying with the other in an attempt to gain the 
esteem of science, cannot be so justified. A proper understanding 
of the processes by means of which concepts are derived does not 
permit us to speak of two rival and opposed theories of conceptual 
formulation. Cassirer’s discussion? is in this respect often 
misleading. The two processes so sharply distinguished by 
science should be looked upon rather as a progressive development 
of knowledge in terms of which one type of concept passes over by 
almost imperceptible gradations into the other. Let us consider 
this in greater detail. ; 
Generalization in its basic and simplest form is nothing more 
than the power of the mind to grasp particular events together 
into classes on the basis of one or more selected common attri- 
butes. Obviously the heart of the problem as to the precise 
nature of this process lies in the significance of the term ‘selection.’ 
For selection is an activity of the mind, and a concept which has 
been derived by such a selective process will have its content 
largely determined thereby. Furthermore, since all selection 
implies negation, the most representative concept, i.e. that 
concept which most adequately portrays the events from which it 
was derived, will be one in which there is a minimum of selection. 
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Now the minimum of selection consistent with the possibility of 
any concept whatsoever is that which neglects only the specific 
characters which are differentiations within the common attri- 
butes, and retains the totality of attributes which are common to 
all members of the group. To give a concept a more inclusive 
content is impossible; the specific differences cannot enter into 
the concept as part of its content, for the concept has its existence 
simply in the fact that these differences are lost in a more inclusive 
resemblance. To insist as Cassirer * does, that the concept must 
contain the principle of differentiation, is to assert nothing more 
than that the common attribute is expressed in the form of a 
propositional-function or a variable of which the species designate 
different values. The actual values themselves cannot enter into 
the concept. This is evidently the most representative concept 
possible, for every element of the concept designates an attribute 
of the totality, and every attribute of every event of the totality 
is included in the concept, if not specifically, then generically. 
This is the truly ‘descriptive’ concept which is so congenial to 
positivism. 

But selection prepares the way for analysis, arid analysis 
destroys the complacency of this type of concept. Within the 
group of common attributes a division arises between the es- 
sential or ‘defining’ characters, and the accidental or associated 
characters. Such a distinction is inevitable when experi- 
mentation has revealed the possibility of the latter attributes 
varying independently of the former. Furthermore, accidental 
characters may for certain purposes be neglected. Thus our 
concept, by becoming more analytic, is strictly speaking less 
representative, for it has lost a portion of its content through the 
neglect of associated common characters; its adequacy has been 
lessened by negation. However this type of concept is no more 
permanent than its predecessor. For what is demanded above 
all things of the scientific concept is definiteness of content. 
Pure negation does not accomplish this necessary determination; 
it rather leaves one in doubt as to just what positive content is 
implied. Thus the absence of a specific attribute is in every 
possible case transformed into the presence of a contradictory 
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attribute, and this latter character is henceforth an essential part 
of the content of the concept. Such concepts are even less 
representative for there are distinct elements of their content 
which correspond to no existent attributes. The concept as a 
whole, therefore, has no direct perceptual counterpart. But 
even though we have here a concept which is manifestly ‘non- 
existential,’ the process does not stop. Once the concept has 
taken on a certain amount of arbitrary content, the road is 
opened for further modification consistent with fitting the 
concept into a deductive system. At this stage the concept may 
have lost all touch with the events from which it was derived; it 
may be no more indicative of the actual world than is Alice in 
Wonderland. Thus we have proceeded by practically insensible 
gradations from the existential concept to the non-existential. 
Length, as ‘including breadth and thickness, weight and color,’ is 
primarily a descriptive concept. Defined as ‘neglecting breadth 
and thickness, weight and color,’ it is losing part of its content by 
abstraction. Conceived as ‘without breadth or thickness, weight 
or color,’ it has become a type of concept whose adequacy can no 
longer be measured in terms of its representative value. 

What conclusions may be drawn? There is apparently a need 
for a new law of the three stages. Certainly the Comtian law 
has proven inadequate. However progressive the step from the 
theological to the metaphysical stage, it is obvious that the 
transition from the metaphysical to the descriptive stage is more 
often regressive than progressive. Positivism, instead of repre- 
senting the culmination of knowledge, suggests rather its infancy; 
when a science becomes descriptive it is just beginning to be really 
a science. At the same time, having become descriptive, it has 
opened for itself the door to that further progress which follows 
inevitably from the demands of knowledge. 

More specifically, the three stages may be called without 
violence to the terminology descriptive, explanatory and deductive. 
On the descriptive stage the guiding principle is that of the 
representative value of the concept. The concept must contain 
no more, and as far as possible, no less than the actual events 
from which it was derived. Abstraction is therefore at a mini- 
mum, and the mind contributes no more to the formation of the 
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concept than is necessary to conceptual knowledge in general, 
But this stage must surpass itself for it contains a disrupting 
principle. The more adequate a concept becomes from the 
point of view of the completeness with which it portrays events, 
the less satisfactorily it fulfills the function of the concept as an 
instrument of knowledge. For a concept, as we have seen, must 
be definite as to its content. But the concept upon the de 
scriptive level loses this very definiteness of content just in 
proportion as it becomes more general; it means generally more 
but specifically less. Conversely, definiteness of content is 
achieved only by neglect of certain associated attributes, and the 
concept becomes as a result continually less representative. But 
since the very possibility of thought is dependent upon precision 
of content, it is this demand which must be satisfied. Thus 
conceptual development enters upon its second stage. 

On this level the guiding principle is that of the explanatory 
value of the concept. By this is meant its capacity for singling 
out and making definite certain attributes looked upon as 
essential, by means of the neglect or denial of associated or 
irrelevant characters. This is the stage in which actual levers, 
gases, fluids, etc. give way respectively to ‘perfect levers,’ 
‘perfect gases,’ and ‘perfect fluids’; in which actual motion is 
replaced by ‘frictionless motion,’ members of a society by 
‘isolated individuals,’ actual governments by ‘perfect states,’ etc. 
With regard to the law of the lever, this transformation is easily 
described. The law of the actual lever is incapable of formulation 
because of the number of factors which must be taken into 
consideration—elasticity of the bar, weight, friction, difficulties in 
applying the weights at ‘points,’ etc. We therefore neglect 
certain of these factors and confine our attention simply to the 
length of the lever arms and the magnitude of the weights. We 
then formulate a comparatively simple law, which, although only 
approximately adequate as a description of actual levers, is 
entirely adequate with regard to perfect levers. Thus by loss 
of content we have gained in precision, and we therefore explain 
the actual lever in terms of the perfect lever. 

But the instability of this stage is a pre-vision of the final stage. 
For at this point a new demand is put upon the concept. The 
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content of any concept is determined no longer simply by its 
definiteness, by its ability, that is, to specify by neglect of 
associated characters those attributes which are essential. The 
need for precision is giving way to the demand for necessity. A 
concept is necessary when its content is shown to be deducible 
from certain other concepts (definitions, axioms, postulates, etc.) 
more fundamental than the concept itself, and whose content is 
determined by assumption, self-evidence, postulation, or a priori 
considerations. Thus the attempt is being made to retain the 
explanatory value of the concept, and at the same time to fit the 
concept into a deductive system. The fact that these two 
tendencies are often opposed accounts for the instability of this 
stage. Ultimately the demand for consistency prevails. To 
satisfy this demand great liberty is taken with the content of the 
concept, and it is transformed, modified, and limited or increased 
as to content almost at will. When such a concept, together with 
the related concepts of the same field, has been shown to be 
deducible from the more elementary concepts, the science of 
which it is a part is properly called deductive. 

Truth as a result becomes an ambiguous term; it is impossible 
to determine the truth of a concept until the context of the 
question is ascertained. On the descriptive level truth is simply 
aform of correspondence. This does not imply the ‘copy’ theory, 
for knowledge is in terms not of images but of concepts. A 
concept corresponds to an event, or to a group of events, in a 
uniquely indefinable way which may be suggested by such words 
as representation, symbolism, reference, and the like. A concept 
is true when the propositional-function, ‘x is such a concept,’ is 
true for at least one value. On the deductive level truth is a 
form of consistency. This does not imply the whole idealistic 
theory of knowledge, for the test of consistency is applied within 
the limits of a particular subject-matter, the content of the 
science concerned. It is therefore capable of concrete appli- 
cation. Consistency as a scientific test of truth applies to a 
concept when such a concept may be shown to be the implicate 
of a relation of which certain other concepts, called underived 
concepts, constitute the implicans. 

But if our conclusions are true, another notion of truth must be 
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introduced. This is demanded by the existence in actual science 
of concepts whose function is not the accurate portrayal of 
events, and yet whose part in science cannot be measured in 
terms of consistency, for they have not yet taken on the content 
necessary to place them in a deductive system, nor have the 
associated concepts which are to constitute the balance of the 
deductive system themselves been formulated. A concept in 
this intermediary position corresponds to one of the many 
meanings of the term ‘theory.’ A theory is true by means of its 
ability to transform descriptive concepts into more intelligible 
notions through the substitution for them of concepts whose 
content is limited by the exclusion of irrelevant differences, 
Theories express in a way in which all other concepts fail the 
oe neatness and order which is introduced into the world by analysis; 
| theories are true because they point out what is essential. 
A. CORNELIUS BENJAMIN. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE WESTERN DIVISION OF THE 
AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION: 
TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


HE twenty-eighth annual meeting of the Western Division of the 
American Philosophical Association was held at the University 
of Minnesota, April 14 and 15. 
The following papers were read: 


Experimental Logic in the Social Sciences: RALPH W. NELSON. 

Immediate Experience: D. A. Piatt. 

The Prediction Theory of Truth: Cuas. W. Morris, Jr. 

A Comparison of the Development of Greek and Chinese Philosophy: 
Homer H. Duss. 

The Divinity of the Atoms According to Leucippus and Democritus: 
R. H. Hack. 

The Platonic Doctrine of Immortality: B. A. G. FULLER. 

The Platonic Highest Good:! R. C. LopGE. 

An Appraisal of Mysticism: STERLING P. LAMPRECHT. 

The Resurrection of Hedonism: JoHN WILD. 

Some Difficulties in Current Value Theory: CHARNER M. PERRY. 

The Nature of Philosophical Impartiality: W. S. GAMMERTSFELDER. 

On Relativity: Louis T. More. 

Evolutionary Idealism in the Philosophy of Nietzsche: E. T. 
MITCHELL. 

Bergson’s Critique of Scientific Psychology: HERMANN HAUSHEER. 


At the business meeting, the proposed Constitution for the American 
Philosophical Association was ratified. The time and place of the 
next meeting were referred to the Executive Committee for determi- 
nation, this matter depending in part on the plans now being considered 
for a joint meeting of the three divisions and the giving of the Carus 
Lectures. 

The following officers were elected: President, David Swenson, of 
Minnesota; Vice President, E. L. Schaub, of Northwestern; Secretary- 
Treasurer, T. V. Smith, of Chicago; Executive Committee, the fore- 
going officers ex officio, together with the following: E. B. McGilvary, 
of Wisconsin; G. A. Tawney, of Cincinnati; A. P. Brogan, of Texas; 
and D. H. Parker, of Michigan. 


1 To be printed in full in two succeeding numbers of this REVIEW. 
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The following new members were elected: Homer Dubs, University 
of Minnesota; Charles W. Morris, Jr., of The Rice Institute, Texas; 
Ralph W. Nelson, Culver-Stockton College, Missouri; Chas. H. 
Patterson, University of Nebraska; Charner M. Perry, University of 
Minnesota; Zora Schaupp, University of Nebraska; Martin Ten 
Hoor, Tulane University of Louisiana; William H. Werkmeister, 
University of Nebraska; John Wild, University of Michigan; S. P. 
Williams, Illinois Wesleyan College. A net membership of 130 was 
reported by the secretary, as of January I, 1927. 

C. F. Tagusca, 
Secretary. 


LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Alexander, Professor H. B., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska. 

Ames, Professor E. S., University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Ames, Van Meter, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Avey, Professor A. E., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Benjamin, A. C., University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Bennion, Professor Milton, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Bode, Professor B. H., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Boodin, Professor J. E., Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Brogan, Professor A. P., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Burtt, Professor E. A., University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Caldwell, Professor M. A., University of Louisville, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Campbell, Professor H. G., Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa. 

Carmichael, Professor R. D., University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Carus, Mrs. Mary Hegeler, Honorary member, La Salle, Illinois. 

Chambers, Professor L. P., Washington University, St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. 

Chandler, Professor Albert R., Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Conger, Dr. George Perrigo, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Cory, Professor C. E., Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Cowling, President D. J., Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Crago, Professor A., Peru State College, Peru, Nebraska. 

Crawford, Professor J. F., Beloit College, Beloit, Wisconsin. 

Crowley, Professor W. A., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Cunningham, Professor G.Watts, Cornell University, Ithaca,"N. Y. 
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Cunningham, Professor H. E., University of West Virginia, Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. 

Daniels, Dean A. H., University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Davies, Professor A. E., Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

Deglman, Professor G. A., St. Louis University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Dickinson, Professor F. W., University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 

Dodson, Rev. G. R., Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Dubs, Professor Homer H., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Ducasse, Professor C. J., Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Duvall, Professor T. G., Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Eckardt, Professor L. R., Depauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 

Erickson, Professor E. E., University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Evans, Professor D. Luther, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, 
Ohio. 

Farber, Marvin, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Faris, Professor Ellsworth, University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Farley, Professor J. H., Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin. 

Fuller, Professor B. A. G., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Gabbert, Professor M. P., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 

Gammertsfelder, Professor W. S., Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Geyer, Professor Denton L., 5725 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

Green, Mrs. Lois Shepherd, 805 W. Green Street, Urbana, Illinois. 

Hack, Professor R. K., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hartman, Professor H. G., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hausheer, Hermann, Southwestern Normal School, Aberdeen, S. Dak. 

Headley, Professor L. A., Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Hill, Dr. A. Ross, American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Hinman, Professor E. L., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Hollands, Professor E. H., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Howard, Professor D. T., Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Hudson, Professor J. W., University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

Hyde, Professor Winifred, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Jordan, Professor E., Butler College, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Kantor, Professor J. Robert, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Kemmerer, Mrs. Mabel C., 964 N. Jefferson Street, Jackson, Missis- 
sippi. 

Kirn, Dean G. J., Northwestern College, Naperville, Illinois. 
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Knight, Edward C., M. A., Principia Junior College, 5539 Page Bivd., 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Lamprecht, Professor S. P., University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Leighton, Professor J. A., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Lindley, President E. H., University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Lloyd, Dean A. H., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Deceased. 

Lodge, Professor Rupert C., University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 

Longwell, Professor H. C., Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 

McClure, Professor M. T., University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

McGilvary, Professor E. B., University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

MacLennan, Professor S. F., Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

MacMillan, Dr. D. F., Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mahan, Professor W. B., University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, 
Arkansas. 

Martin, Professor Herbert, Drake University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Martin, Professor S. G., Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Mead, Professor G. H., University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Meiklejohn, Professor Alexander, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 

Mitchell, Professor Arthur, 18 Strong St., Jamestown, New York. 

Mitchell, Professor Edwin T., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Moore, Professor A. W., University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

More, Dean Louis Trenchard, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Morgan, Professor W. J., Washburn College, Topeka, Kansas. 

Morgan, Professor W. S., Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry, 
Berkeley, California. 

Morris, Professor Charles W., The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas. 

Morrow, Professor Glenn R., University of Missouri, Columbia, 
Missouri. 

Myers, Professor Orvil F., Eastern Illinois State Teacher's College, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

Nelson, Professor Ralph W., Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma. 

Nicholson, J. A., University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Otto, Professor M. C., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Parker, Professor D. H., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan. 
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Patrick, Professor G. T. W., University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa. 

Patterson, Professor Charles H., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Payne, Wilfred, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Penney, President M. E., James Millikin University, Decatur, IIlinois. 

Perry, Professor Charner M., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Phillips, Dr. George Blanchard, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Piatt, Professor D. A., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Pillsbury, Professor W. B., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Powell, Professor E. E., Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Raub, Professor W. L., Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois. 

Reed, Professor J. Frank, Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Illinois. 

Reiser, Dr. Oliver L., University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Robinson, Professor D. S., Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Rowell, Professor Edward Z., University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

Sabine, Professor G. H., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Savery, Professor William, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Schaub, Professor E. L., Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 

Schaupp, Professor Zora, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Scott, Professor Benjamin D., Pomona College, Claremont, California. 

Scott, Professor W. H., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Searles, H. L., James Millikin University, Decatur, Illinois. 

Sellars, Professor R. W., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 

Shafer, Professor Robert, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sharp, Professor F. C., University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Shaw, Professor J. B., University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 

Slaght, Professor W. E., Cornell College, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 

Smith, Professor T. V., University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Stokes, Dr. Ella H., Penn College, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

Stoops, Professor J. D., Grinnell College, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Stuart, Professor H. W., Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, 
California. 

Swabey, Professor W. C., New York University, University Heights, 
New York City. 

Swenson, Professor David, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Swift, Professor R. F., Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. 
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Taeusch, Professor C. F., Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Talbert, Professor E. L., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tawney, Professor G. A., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Ten Hoor, Professor Martin, Tulane University, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Terrell, Professor Glanville, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Thilly, Professor Frank, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 

Thomson, Professor M. K., Baker University, Baldwin City, Kansas, 

Tufts, Professor James H., University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 

Vibbert, Professor C. B., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 

Walcott, Professor G. D., Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Watson, Professor A. C., Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio. 

Wells, Professor Wesley R., Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois. 

Wenley, Professor R. M., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. 

Werkmeister, Professor William H., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Wild, Professor John, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Wilde, Professor Norman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Williams, Professor S. P., Illinois Wesleyan College, Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

Woodbridge, Dean F. J. E., Columbia University, New York, New 
York. 

Wright, Professor H. W., University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Wright, Professor W. K., Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hamp- 
shire. 
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DISCUSSION 
“MIND AND ITS PLACE IN NATURE.” 


ROFESSOR Durant Drake’s Mind and Its Place in Nature’ is a 
lucidly and vigorously written work, characterized throughout 
by openmindedness and respect for common sense. Difficulties and 
rival possibilities are candidly stated, and a healthy perspective 
preserved at all times concerning the evidential value of the arguments 
offered. Many of the chapters are fascinating in content and pro- 
vocative of thought. However, when the theory of Mind and Nature 
which the book sets forth is considered as a whole, it seems to me that 
the logical structure of it is such at several places that the edifice 
completely collapses. Professor Drake’s book would be so important 
if sound, that only a searching criticism of its logical organization can 
warrant the expression of opinion just given. 

Professor Drake’s discussion is worded throughout in terms of three 
categories, which he says are involved in the analysis of cognition, viz., 
a knower, an existing object known, and a ‘datum’ of experience, or 
object-as-known (also referred to as datum of consciousness, appear- 
ance, that of which we are aware, what is present to consciousness, 
essence, etc.). Mr. Drake characterizes as pan-objectivists, realists 
who regard ‘sensa’ as necessarily existing because given in experience, 
and he sharply breaks with their view when he declares that “the 
datum of consciousness as such does not exist; the status of being a 
datum, of being ‘given’ is not an existential status. Consciousness 
does not confer existence upon its objects” (p. 9); they are as such 
merely essences, objects of discourse. He uses the word datum in 
preference to sensum because the immediate object of consciousness 
may equally be perceptual, imaginal, or conceptual. Our data, 
however, may exist, and do so far as we are cognizing existents and our 
knowledge is veridical. In the first chapter, and here and there 
throughout the book, the author marshals pointed objections to the 
view that sensa have ex officio physical existence; and in the opinion of 
the present writer (who it is true had never been in the least tempted by 
pan-objectivism) those objections go far towards exhibiting the pan- 
objectivist view as one to be resorted to, as it were, only in articulo 
mortis. However we are here concerned with Mr. Drake’s own view, 


1 Macmillan, 1925, pp. xv, 259. 
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and therefore need not recite the difficulties which he raises in the 
path of pan-objectivism. 

But we must pause already to inquire what exactly Mr. Drake means 
by ‘existing,’ since the view that data as such do not exist is one of the 
pillars of his system. Unfortunately he deals with this all-important 
question but casually at one place, where he says: “we prefer to 
reserve the name ‘existence’ for what has a locus in both time and 
space"’ (p. 180). But this use of the term, which is also Mr. Johnson's 
(Logic, Vol. I, p. 158), takes no account of the fact that our dreams no 
less than our perceptions have the spatio-temporal form, and that 
dream objects have a locus in dream-space and dream-time; so that 
the question concerning the meaning of ‘existence’ arises with regard 
to space and time themselves, and obviously cannot be answered in 
terms of their possessing a locus in space and time. The upshot is 
then that the term ‘existence’ is not really defined at all by Mr. 
Drake. It is for him but the status of the ‘physical’ world, which is 
itself but the world of ‘existents’; and this tells us nothing. Mr. 
Drake's assertion that data as such do not exist then means only that 
data are not ex officio ‘ physical’ objects. This may be granted without 
involving that data have no existence, which would be strange indeed, 
since in discussing them Mr. Drake would then be talking about 
nothing at all. The issue is particularly confused by the fact that Mr. 
Drake follows the very common but quite fatal practice of using the 
terms ‘existing’ and ‘real’ as if they were synonymous. But reality 
is properly contrasted with appearance, whereas existence is properly 
contrasted only with nonentity. Therefore we may if we choose call 
the physical world real, and data appearances, but, as Mr. Broad 
rightly perceives, we cannot say that data, or appearances, are 
nothing at all. They do not have physical (and therefore ex hypothesi 
‘real’) existence, but they have at least logical existence, which we may 
if we please elect to designate by the special term ‘subsistence’ 
without in the least altering the import of existential propositions. 
At one place Mr. Drake writes: “since there are such entities as 
‘appearances,’ ‘data of experience,’ ‘sensa’ . . . something must 
exist in each case, but not necessarily what we take to exist, what we 
think we perceive” (p. 25). But inasmuch as ‘there are x's’ and 
‘x's exist’ are in English synonymous expressions, what he is then 
actually saying is that since data exist (“there are such entities as . . « 
data”) something exists, but not necessarily those data. This would 
be a flagrant contradiction if ‘exist’ (or ‘there are’) were not used 
ambiguously, to mean also ‘are real.’ But then the inference (the 
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‘since’) starts from the very existence of data or appearances, and 
passes to that of ‘physical’ (real) things purely on the strength of the 
fact that ‘appearance’ and ‘reality’ are correlative terms. 

In final analysis, then, Mr. Drake's startling assertion that data as 
such do not exist is but a verbal proposition to the effect that by 
‘datum’ he does not mean the same as by ‘physical thing’; from 
which it automatically follows that occupying one of these two 
statuses does not necessarily involve occupying the other. The fact 
that such is the sole import of Mr. Drake’s assertion is further obscured 
by his ambiguous use of the word ‘datum,’ by which he sometimes 
refers to the entity that has a certain status, and sometimes to the 
status that a certain entity has. 

In the third chapter the author states that inasmuch as certain 
features of our data, such as colors, appear on reflection not to be 
features of physical things, the suspicion may arise that a// our data 
are merely dreamed. He points out, however, that there is no more 
reason for denying independent physical existents than for denying 
the existence of other minds, or of our own past, which we already 
admit; and he adduces a number of positive considerations pointing 
to the existence of a world of entities independent of us. It is to 
be noted, however, that in so far as he calls them ‘physical’ things 
he but affixes to them (as we have seen) an undefined label. Moreover 
if belief in a world of entities independent of us makes one a realist, 
then Berkeley (who called them spirits), and Hume (who called them 
perceptions but states that a perception can exist independently) are 
realists; and so is every one else except Professor Wildon Carr, who, 
alone among all philosophers known to me, has declared himself a 
solipsist.? 

The fourth chapter, on the Perceptual Knowledge of Reality, is a 
vitally important one for Mr. Drake's theory. All our knowledge of 
the physical world, he says, rests upon perception. But how do we 
know that perception, and therefore science, ever gives us knowledge? 
“May it not be that the real objective nature of things is unknown to 
us, and that we live in a world of our own imagination, far removed in 
its characteristics from the world of things as they exist apart from our 
notions of them?"’ (p. 48). Mr. Drake answers that while we have no 
absolute proof, we nevertheless “‘may legitimately consider that our 
supposed knowledge is actual knowledge when it works" (p. 49). But 
he then passes to a point of cardinal importance: ‘“‘We must admit 
that, to a degree, what we call verification and successful action are 


*In “The Reform of the Leibnizian Monadology,” J. of Phil., Vol. XXIII, p. 76. 
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compatible with knowledge that is only symbolic and not literal” (p, 
51). If only there is an exact correlation between the characteristics 
and relations of external objects, and those of our data of consciousness, 
these data will be adequate practical guides, i.e. they will ‘work,’ be 
verified; and the literal nature of the object, although remaining 
unknown, will be of no practical moment tous. Our knowledge would 
thus be true, but symbolic. The truth, or veridicity, of our knowledge 
is thus one thing, and its literalness a different and additional thing, 
How far then can we take our knowledge to be literal? Mr. Drake 
answers that the secondary qualities are merely symbolic of physical 
events, and so are “‘ the primary qualities that appear when, instead of 
retaining the perceptual attitude, we fall to considering our sensations 
themselves"’ e.g. the elliptical shape of a coin viewed slantwise. But 
he declares that the primary qualities of our normal perceptual data 
may (in so far as perception is accurate), be regarded as /iterally 
features of the existent world in the midst of which we live (p. 53}. 
This opinion plays such an important role in Mr. Drake’s theoretical 
edifice that one could almost describe it as the keystone of the arch. 
When therefore one inquires what evidence is given in favor of its 
truth, one is disappointed to find that none whatever is given. For 
in spite of the fact that Mr. Drake has distinguished with admirable 
clearness and candor between the veridicity and the literalness of 
knowledge, now that literalness is what is in question none of the 
evidence adduced bears on anything but veridicity, which indeed he 
thereafter takes as synonymous with literalness (e.g. p. 72). Thus, 
after stating that the primary qualities are no less dependent upon the 
nature of the percipient organism than the secondary, he goes on to 
say that when perception is accurate the process in the organism 
succeeds in hitting the mark, i.e. gives us literal knowledge. And then 
(apparently by way of supporting this assertion), he says that as a 
matter of fact the veridicity of our knowledge is constantly verified, and 
instances the fact that “we see a thing as ten feet away. We then 
take ten steps of a foot each and reach it.” But this is obviously quite 
irrelevant to the question of the literalness of the knowledge the 
veridicity of which has been verified. The only other argument that 
Mr. Drake gives occurs on p. 55 and is too long to quote. It has to do 
with roundness as a literal characteristic of a coin, but is once more 
wholly irrelevant to that issue, even when by ‘roundness’ is meant (as 
specified in a footnote) not a sensuous quality but a geometrical 
property. The author rightly says that sensuous qualities and 
physical properties are not the same thing; but he then speaks as if 
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geometrical and physical properties were. Even at that, however, his 
assertion that if the coin is not really (i.e. literally) round, the peculi- 
arities of our sense data are unintelligible, is quite gratuitous. The 
shape which Mr. Drake picks as a literal character of the coin is 
merely the shape that it exhibits from the point of view which (as 
being the most convenient) has been adopted as the standard one in 
terms of which to speak of the coin. And he overlooks the fact that 
just as we thus speak of the ‘real’ shape of the coin, so do we speak of 
the ‘real’ color of things, saying, for instance, that the trees on the 
mountain look blue, but are really green; the ‘real’ color being, again, 
the color perceived under conditions of distance and illumination 
which (for purposes of understanding one another) we agree to 
consider standard conditions. The literal characters of the coin can I 
think be shown to be predicates of a very different sort from shape, 
size, etc., but the present is not the place for such a demonstration. 

In the fifth and sixth chapters the author states that since it is not of 
our mental states that we are aware in perception, but of ‘data,’ we 
might doubt that mental states exist when we are not introspecting. 
Indeed, since in introspection it is also of ‘data’ that we are aware and 
not of mental states, introspection can be taken to reveal the existence 
of the latter only when veridical, Mr. Drake holds that the evidence 
for the existence of mental states is on a par with that for the existence 
of physical things; namely, in both cases the warrant for the as- 
sumption of such existents is that it enables us to explain the fact of 
“experiencing.’’ The implication of this doctrine, we may note, is 
that ‘mental states’ just as ‘physical things’ are, like any deus ex 
machina, but names for whatever the cause may be, of which the 
effects are given. For again, not one particle of evidence is offered 
here for the literalness as distinguished from the veridicity of our 
knowledge of mental states. All we know of them is what they cause, 
and that is our introspective ‘data.’ 

Mr. Drake next sets forth and argues another of the fundamental 
contentions of his theory, namely that ‘‘the mental states involved in 
perception are the very substance, or inner nature, of the cerebral 
events involved” (p. 79). We must, however, note that the relation 
between mental states and brain states is described by Mr. Drake in 
four ways, namely, first, the mental states are the substance of cerebral 
states; second, the mental states are the inner nature of cerebral 
states; third, mental states and brain states are two aspects of “events” 
or “existents"’ (aspects approached respectively by introspection and 
by Hyetptiee) (p. 80); and fourth, mental events and brain events are 
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identical (p. 90). It is thus very difficult to decide what Mr. Drake 
really believes, for these four descriptions are very different, and some 
of them incompatible. With regard to the characterization of mental 
states as the “inner nature” of brain states, the word “inner” is 
obviously not used here in its literal, viz. spatial, sense; and as it is not 
defined, no one can tell what it may mean. With regard to the mental 
states as “substance” of the cerebral states, it is again very hard to 
know what Mr. Drake may mean by that. Substance is most 
commonly contrasted with attributes, as being self-dependent, and 
permanent throughout the changes of its attributes. But mental 
states are anything but permanent, and neither more nor less self- 
dependent than brain states. So Mr. Drake apparently uses the term 
substance in some unusual sense, which he does not state. Lastly 
when mental states and brain states are characterized as two aspects 
of “‘existents,’’ discerned respectively by two methods of observation, 
what we then have before us are two sets of entities which, call them 
what you will, are very unlike and therefore anything but identical. 
This is so whether they be interpreted as symbolic or as literal predi- 
cates of the “‘existents” or “events” of which they are called aspects. 
These two sets of entities, moreover, are the most that we ever have 
access to; so that the “‘existents”’ or ‘“‘events’’ themselves, which are 
now said to have these two aspects, are nothing but hypostatizations 
of the logical correlate of the status “aspect”’ arbitrarily bestowed on 
mental states and brain states. Inasmuch as Mr. Drake when all is 
said thus leaves utterly ambiguous the nature of the relation between 
mental states and brain states for which he contends, the various 
arguments which he adduces for that relation cannot be appraised. 
In the next chapter, however, the double-aspect view seems to be 
entirely replaced by a ‘“‘substance” view, according to which “the 
stuff of which things are made” is said to be psychic. The absence 
already pointed out, of any evidence of literal knowledge of the nature 
of mental states was bad enough, but now things are made much 
worse by the author's statement that “it would be wrong to use the 
terms ‘mental’ or ‘feeling’ to denote the stuff of which things are 
made,” because our introspection always refers to large masses of the 
ultimate units of mental states; so that it would be “illegitimate to 
read into the units such characters as belong to thought, sensation, 
emotion, or will’ (p. 99). But inasmuch as perception and intro- 
spection are the only two avenues of knowledge that Mr. Drake 
claims, and he thus explicitly denies that either of these yields any 
information as to the character of “ psychic asd the nature of this 
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“substance of reality’’ remains unspecified and therefore wholly 
mysterious. For the earlier statement (p. 68) that “psychic” means 
the “abstract nature"’ of mental states (themselves as we have seen, 
mysterious), throws no light, especially when the assertion accompa- 
nying it (viz. that the abstract nature of mental states is what “gives 
the sentient character to conscious experience"’) is compared with the 
statements already quoted denying that psychic stuff is of the nature 
of feeling or sensation (viz. sentience) or of anything else that intro- 
spection reveals. And yet the whole argument for the “ psychic”’ 
nature of the world-stuff is based on the assumption that in my brain I 
have, by introspection, a private access to the fact that reality is 
“psychic”’ (p. 91). 

Inasmuch as the second part of the book wholly rests on the first, 
which, if the criticisms I have offered are valid, is itself much rather 
in need of a foundation than able to provide one for anything, I shall 
only speak briefly of some of the most important doctrines of Part II. 

The fact that ‘‘our mental life as introspectively known seems far 
too simple to be the inner, or substantial, aspect of anything so 
complex as any cerebral process must be” (p. 105) is accounted for by 
saying that we have no cognitive machinery capable of knowing the 
minute “psychic’’ events. They are known by introspection only in 
large masses. They are “fused” owing to the fact that “we are 
aware of as a unit what we react to as a unit” (p. 110), and “each 
different sort of complex that can evoke a separate reaction becomes 
thereby the basis for the awareness of a different ‘quality,’’’ (p. 119). 
Therefore ‘‘ differences that appear to us in perception or introspection 
as qualitative, appear to us in physics as quantitative,” and Mr. Drake 
regards it as legitimate to suppose that “if we could analyze far 
enough down to cognize the ultimate units, we should cease to have 
different qualities given” (p. 120). It may however well be questioned 
whether such a thing as analysis of a sense quality ever occurs, even in 
the sense of ‘analysis’ that the author specifies. He properly insists 
that “each quality is sui generis"’ and strictly speaking unanalyzable; 
but he says that its appearance to consciousness is dependent upon the 
existence of a specific cerebral sasiplex; and that “when certain 
factors only in that complex evoke the reaction of attention, we are 
said to analyze the quality” (p. 124). But the assumption that the 
cerebral complex corresponding to the awareness-after-analysis, is a 
part of the complex corresponding to the awareness-before-analysis 
(instead of perhaps a quite distinct complex), rests on nothing but a 
gratuitous transfer to the ever-complacent minute cerebral processes, 
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of what we only know to be true of the stimuli. In this connection Mr. 
Drake’s description of the genesis of purple by blue and red, in terms 
of mostly supposititious motor responses, instead of in terms of what 
we do know of the size of the rods and cones, the inertia of neurones» 
and the summation of stimuli, seems needlessly arbitrary. And 
(unless what used to be taught concerning the decussation of fibres in 
the optic chiasma has since been disproved), it is not correct to believe 
as Mr. Drake does that when a patch of color is presented to each eye 
with images falling on “corresponding points” of the two retina, the 
brain areas linked with these corresponding retinal points are each in a 
different brain hemisphere. This is an important point, for if Mr- 
Drake were correct here, we should then have at least one plausible 
case of analysis in the cerebral sense that he specifies. 

Mr. Drake's doctrine of projection in space is also a very important 
one in his theoretical edifice. Perception, i.e. the apprehension of 
qualities as belonging to an object in outer space, is a matter of the 
motor adjustment with which we respond to the stimulus. “A given 
sensation is referred to a given point of space because it evokes a 
bodily adjustment to an object at that point of space’’ (p. 140), and the 
associated images, aroused by the sensation, do not at all constitute 
perception, but only make it fuller and more accurate. 

Now it seems to me that while the chapter on Projection, considered 
purely by itself, is a most interesting piece of psychological theory, it 
does not in the least perform the task which belongs to it as an element 
in the author’s theoretical edifice. For it is throughout worded in 
terms of the very notion of which it is its business to give an account, 
vis. the notion of “place in outer space.” Thus, when Mr. Drake 
writes that “the sense of exteriority is the result of the fact that our 
eyes are focused upon a given portion of space, and our bodily re- 
actions are adjusted to what exists there’’ (p. 140), what he does is but 
to explain the ignotum in terms of itself. For if we reword this 
statement with the precaution of using the same words throughout for 
the same meaning, it then reads: ‘The sense of place in external space 
is the result of the fact that our eyes are focused upon a given place in 
external space, and our bodily reactions are adjusted to what exists at 
that place in external space.’ This characterizes the sense of exteri- 
ority in terms of the fact of exteriority; but Mr. Drake’s proper task is 
on the contrary to start with what is immediate datum (here the 
feeling of ‘exteriority’) and in terms of it construct and characterize 
the existent fact. This stating of problems in terms of their solutions 
is something that we find throughout the book. Indeed, what Mr. 
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Drake really everywhere assumes as given, and everywhere works 
from, is not at all the “data of consciousness” but on the contrary the 
facts of physics and physiology. He speaks everywhere as though we 
already had full knowledge of “‘real things out there,”’ “the brain,” 
“nerves,” “sense organs,” “muscles,” “motor adjustments,’’ etc., 
although he theoretically concedes us to start with nothing but the 
immediate data of awareness. In the present connection, if “outer 
space” and ‘“‘motor adjustments”’ are ruled out of the vocabulary, as 
logically they must be, then all that Mr. Drake has left to talk in 
terms of, are kinesthetic sensations. But it is hard to see what 
peculiar magic there could be in them, that is lacking in the visual, 
auditory and tactile sensations, of which Mr. Drake says that they 
“would never have given us consciousness of an outer world"’ but 
“would have formed a complex private dream without spatial refer- 
ence” (p. 143). For our kinesthetic sensations are no less private 
than any others, and indeed Mr. Drake himself tells us (p. 192) that 
“out-there-ness’"’ cannot be analyzed into a composite of kinesthetic 
sensations. 

But with external reference thus left without any meaning allowable 
on Mr. Drake's claimed data, such other parts of his system as depend 
upon it then remain without a foundation. As instances may be 
mentioned the doctrine of consciousness as consisting in ‘‘the use of 
psycho-neural states as cues for bodily adjustments” (p. 173), and also 
the doctrines of the unity and multiplicity of consciousness, and of the 
self, which are worded in physiological terms throughout, i.e. in terms 
of ‘external’ facts, and moreover presuppose a definition of the 
relation between mental states and brain states which, as we hgve 
seen, only appeared to be provided. Finally attention may be Called 
also to the device, of which Mr. Drake makes such extensive use to 
explain unities in knowledge, viz. the appeal to unities of action, 
saying, for instance, that “in the degree that we do one thing, we are 
conscious of one object” (p. 139). In every such case, we must ask, 
just what constitutes doing one thing? This is exactly as much of a 
problem as what constitutes unity of object. Neurologically, or even 
purely in terms of muscles, motor adjustments are vastly complex 
things. Dancing, for instance, and cross-country running, are indeed 
cases of ‘doing one thing’’ but the question is, what is meant by so 
calling them. There is no logical gain, i.e. no explanation, in the mere 
translating of the problem from sensory into motor terms. 

After the above comments on Mr. Drake’s theory of Nature and 
Mind, I feel it necessary to say again that although for the reasons 
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stated I think the theoretical structure falls to pieces, those pieces are, 
many of them, precious stones. Considered as a collection of more or 
less separate essays, the book abounds in stimulating and original 


suggestions. 
C. J. Ducasse. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


AN ORGANIC SUPERPERSONALITY?—A REJOINDER. 


EPLYING to the very pertinent comments of Dr. Virgil Michel 

on my discussion,’ may I say, first, that the article was merely 

intended to suggest that so striking a convergence of thought by 

eminent thinkers of different schools towards the concept of an organic 

superpersonality indicates that the subject is worthy of study and 
debate. 

He asks for my own views. They are dissociated from the possible 
grounds he enumerates, especially the overpowering of the individual 
by forces outside him. On the contrary they rest on the aid and 
comfort given the individual by a power outside him. They are 
sketched in my book Superpersonalism.—The Outer Consciousness, just 
published here, of which some reviews will soon appear. Years ago, 
as a student of ethics, and also a medical student (which has a bearing 
on the biological point of view), I was struck by the psychological 
puzzle of martyrdom. The Utilitarian school, with its intellectual 
solutions on the basis of joys and pains, reflected by sympathy, 
appeared to me to give a reasonable account of most other moral 
acts,—but that an individual could deliberately annihilate himself for 
another evidently imported some element extraneous to the individual's 
own ordinary machinery of willing. Determined to accept no super- 
ficial ‘explanation’ of the problem, such as glib use of words like 
‘volition’ and ‘conation,’ I reduced acts of will to their simplest forms, 
noting their gradual shadings into, and intimate connections with, 
habits, instincts, functions, reflexes, etc., and observing that these led 
to a world outside the consciousness of the individual. Thence I was 
led to conclude, like Schopenhauer, that there is a unitary directive 
cause behind all these processes, and I included Evolution itself, 
regarded as one long act of willing. The characteristics that struck 
me most forcibly were the independence of this outer Will, and its 
apparently highly conscious nature. Hence I ultimately termed it 
“The Outer Consciousness.” Its independence being noted, its 
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beneficence, its preference for joys over pains, its far-reaching directive 
power, and its consideration of others than the individual, also stood 
out as characteristics. I planned to study it and attempt an inde- 
pendent inductive description of it, but circumstances compelled me 
to lay the study aside for a number of years, until, not meeting with 
any theory on the same lines, I have recently tried to bring it up to 
date and into accord with the new biology and physics, which throw 
vast light on the subject. The result is my theory of the Person of 
Evolution, ‘‘the composite conscious creature of all terrestrial life”’ 
and (by extension of hypothesis) of the entire known universe. 
Several additional subsidiary points, including a theory of selfhood, 
are developed—imperfectly—in my book. The matter obviously 
affects a number of fields. I trust this note may answer Dr. Michel’s 
questions and those of other enquirers. 


W. D. LIGHTHALL. 
MONTREAL. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Ways of Knowing. By W. P. Montacue. London, George 
Allen & Unwin; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1925.—pp. 
427. 

Professor Montague tells us in the preface to this book that he has 
been inspired by Sidgwick’s Methods of Ethics to attempt a critical 
survey of the methods of philosophy. He divides Philosophy into 
Methodology, Metaphysics, and Theory of Value. This book is 
concerned with Methodology, which he divides into Logic and Episte- 
mology. Logic is taken in an unusually wide sense, and Epistemology 
in an unusually narrow sense. For the present purpose Logic is defined 
as “the search for the ultimate criteria by the use of which our beliefs 
can be validated and true knowledge be attained”’ (p. 34). Episte- 
mology, which on its first appearance is said to ‘deal with the ways of 
interpreting knowledge”’ (p. 31), is afterwards confined to the question: 
“To what extent, if any, are the things and qualities of the world 
dependent upon their being related as objects to a known subject?” 
There is no need to criticise these preliminary definitions, since Profes- 
sor Montague states them clearly at the beginning of his book and 
keeps to them throughout the rest of it. 

After the Introduction the remainder of the book is composed of 
two Parts and a Postscript. Part I deals with the Methods of Logic; 
Part II with those of Epistemology; while the Postscript is a dialogue 
between four philosophers:—Partridge, an Objectivist; Bryce, a 
Subjectivist; Lovelace, a Dualist; and Hylanous (as Professor Mon- 
tague himself), a Realist. (The names given to the opinions of the 
various participants in the dialogue are chosen by Professor Mon- 
tague.) The dialogue covers practically the same ground as Part II, 
being concerned almost wholly with the question whether and to what 
extent perceived objects are existentially or qualitatively dependent on 
the percipient. 

Professor Montague distinguishes five methods by which it has been 
alleged that knowledge may be obtained, viz., Authority, Mysticism, 
Rationalism, Empiricism, and Pragmatism. He includes Scepticism 
as a sixth method, though he admits that it consists in denying the 
adequacy of the other methods both separately and in combination. 
Chap. I is devoted to the Method of Authority, and Chap. II to that of 
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Mysticism. The Methods of Rationalism and of Empiricism are 
treated together because it is hardly possible to consider the arguments 
for or against one without considering those against or for the other. 
But two chapters are devoted to the pair, and each chapter falls into 
two main divisions. Chap. III, Sect. I, deals with the views of 
Rationalists and Empiricists about the Origin of Universal Concepts; 
Chap. IV, Sect. I, deals with their views about the Ontological Status 
of such entities; Chap. III, Sect. II, deals with their views about the 
Origin and Validation of Universal and Necessary Judgments; while 
Chap. IV, Sect. II, deals with their views about the Cosmological 
Significance of such judgments. Pragmatism is treated in Chap. V; 
Chap. VI is devoted to Scepticism; while Chap. VII, which brings 
Part I to an end, considers possible combinations of the methods, and 
the special appropriateness of each to certain special departments of 
enquiry. 

Professor Montague has no difficulty in showing that, although 
we quite rightly believe many propositions on authority, authority is 
never an ultimate criterion of truth. If it ever seems to be so, this is 
because of an equivocation between ‘authority’ in the proper sense of 
‘testimony of others,’ and ‘authority’ in the primitive sense in which 
we speak of ‘the authority of reason or of intuition.’ He also points 
out that the effects of authoritarianism in ethical matters tend to be 
very unfortunate. Ethical propositions accepted on authority tend 
to be negative rather than positive; to prevent a reasonable adapta- 
tion of conduct to changing conditions; and to mix up trivial scruples 
with important duties. This is of course true. But, on the other side, 
it must be said that most people have neither the time, the intellectual 
capacity, nor the freedom from bias necessary to decide each ethical 
problem on its merits as it arises. For most people in ethical matters 
there is a good deal to be said in favor of the advice which Mr. Belloc 
gave to the boy who was eaten by a lion at the Zoo: 


“Always keep a hold on Nurse 
For fear of finding Something Worse.” 


Mysticism is defined by Professor Montague as “the theory that 
truth can be attained by a super-natural and super-sensuous faculty of 
intuition” (p. 54). His view is that the experience of mystical in- 
tuition is proximately due to the excitement of memory-traces and 
inherited dispositions which do not as a rule give such definite mem- 
ories or thoughts. He admits that it is possible that in some cases 
this may be stimulated and supplemented by supernatural influence. 
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Since various mystics have held mutually incompatible beliefs with 
equal conviction, and since conversions have been produced among 
people of widely different religious beliefs and practices, we 
cannot count the feeling of conviction or the fact of conversion as a 
satisfactory criterion of truth. Professor Montague distinguishes 
‘Negative Mysticism,’ which he dislikes as leading to asceticism 
and indifference to social and material well-being, and ‘Positive 
Mysticism,’ which he approves as tending to heighten to the 
mystic the value of all people, things, and acts in the every-day 
world. (This of course assumes that the values which can be reached 
by social and political ‘progress’ really are all-important as compared 
with otzers which the ‘Negative Mystic’ rates incomparably higher. 
Professor Montague does not attempt to justify this large assumption.) 
Something analogous to mystical intuition is of the utmost value in 
science for suggesting hypotheses, though these must always be tested 
by other criteria. Finally, the author proposes a test for those mystical 
intuitions which cannot be otherwise tested. We are to try to find by 
self-analysis the psychological origin of the intuition. If we find some 
obviously trivial cause we need not attach any great weight to the 
intuition. But if we find no special cause we may assume that the 
feeling of conviction is due to a congruity between the intuited proposi- 
tion and a very wide field of memories and dispositions and instincts. 
And in the case of a well-born, well-trained, and well-practiced man 
this congruity may give a strong presumption of the truth of the 
proposition. 

We pass now to Professor Montague’s account of Rationalism and 
Empiricism. First we may take his view about universals and par- 
ticulars and our knowledge of them. His view seems to be the follow- 
ing. Universals subsist and are logically prior to their instances. 
This is proved by the fact that we can raise and understand the 
question: ‘Is there an instance of such and such a universal?’ even 
though the true answer be in the negative. Nor are they in any 
sense mind-dependent. But particular existents are not mere bundles 
of universals. One particular is distinguished from another by 
differences of spatio-temporal position, even if they be exactly alike in 
all their other characteristics. And spatio-temporal positional 
characteristics are not just additional universals. So far I have no 
doubt that I am correctly stating Professor Montague’s views. (Cf. 
pp. 107-110.) 

But there are considerable obscurities on points of detail. We are 
told (p. 78) that ‘‘a particular is nothing but a complex of universals 
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endowed with a position in space and time.” We are also told (p. 81) 
that space and time are ‘‘the most familiar, as they are the most 
fundamental, relational systems.” Their main difference from other 
relational systems, such as the numbers and the colors, is that “the 
position of an object in space or of an event in time is independent of 
its intrinsic character, whereas in all other forms of order the position 
or extrinsic relations of an essence are determined by its nature or 
intrinsic character” (p. 357). Now this is not clear or intelligible to 
me without further detailed information about Professor Montague’s 
views on space and time. 

The difficulty that I feel may be put as follows. If “‘a particular is 
nothing but a complex of universals endowed with a position in space 
and time’’ then spatio-temporal positions are characteristics which 
belong to universals or complexes of universals. On Professor Mon- 
tague’s view spatio-temporal positions will not indeed be pure qualities 
of the universals which possess them; they will be relational properties, 
i.e., characteristics of the form ‘having-R-to-a.’ Now is the ‘x’ 
which is involved in the analysis of these relational properties itself a 
universal or complex of universals, or isit not? On the first alternative 
particulars will have been analyzed entirely in terms of universals; 
for they will consist of complexes of universals standing in certain 
relations (which are of course themselves universals) to certain other 
universals or complexes of universals. Now this is certainly not 
plausible, and seems not to be Professor Montague’s view. But, on 
the second alternative, would not the x's which are not universals or 
complex universals (they might, e.g., be points or regions of Absolute 
Space) be the true and ultimate particulars? 

We may now consider Professor Montague’s account of the origin, 
validation, and cosmological significance of universal and necessary 
judgments. He begins with a general analysis of judgment, which, he 
says, always expresses a relation of identity, viz., identity of denotation 
with diversity of connotation. By identity of denotation he means the 
fact of occupying one and the same position in a certain system of 
interrelated terms. Now a necessary proposition would be one in which 
the identity of the denotation of two different connotations depends 
entirely on these connotations themselves. We see the truth and neces- 
sity of real propositions by contemplating various instances of them and 
seeing that the points in which they differ from each other are irrelevant. 
It is admitted, however, that we may mistake mere constant ex- 
perience of conjunction for intrinsic connexion. When no intrinsic 
connexion can be seen directly or proved deductively we must have 
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recourse to induction, which can lead only to probable results. The 
nature of induction is treated in App. III, to Chap. II, and in Chap. VI, 
pp. 195-210. Professor Montague holds that all inductive arguments 
are really deductive and eliminative. They assume that every event 
has a cause, and they simply concern themselves with the question: 
“Which of the five possible types of causal relation (including com- 
plete causal irrelevance) does the given phenomenon X bear to a 
certain proposed antecedent W?" He thinks that the Methods of 
Simple Enumeration, Agreement, Difference, and Concomitant Varia- 
tions between them suffice to cut out four of these possible relations, 
and that the one which is left standing may then be accepted. He 
considers that the Law of Universal Causation itself can be rendered 
very highly probable by “the fact that the world, so far as observed, 
is just what it would be if the causal order were the real order” (pp. 
205-206). This argument seems to me to be fallacious. He assumes 
explicitly that the existence of a causal order is “intrinsically as 
probable as the reign of chance” (p. 105). This assumption forgets 
that innumerable different chance arrangements would equally 
account for the facts as observed up to the present. For amy arrange- 
ment which had simulated a causal order up to the present would do 
equally well no matter in which of the innumerable possible ways it 
might diverge in the future. Thus the alternative called ‘a reign of 
chance’ is not a single indivisible alternative to be set over against 
that of ‘a reign of law,’ for it is analyzable into an infinite number of 
sub-alternatives. 

Professor Montague’s account of Pragmatism begins with an histor- 
ical account of the development of this doctrine. He then points out 
that there are three main aspects of Pragmatism, viz., ‘ Futurism,’ ‘ Prac- 
ticalism’ and ‘Relationism.’ Each of these aspects is then discussed 
in turn. The author's description and criticism are fair-minded and 
relevant, but do not call for any special comment here. 

Under the head of Scepticism, Professor Montague includes four types 
of argument to show that the human mind cannot reach certainty. 
There are (1) the historical argument from the fact that philosophers 
do not get any nearer to agreement; (2) the dialectical argument 
based on alleged antinomies, such as those of Zeno about motion; 
(3) the physiological argument from the dependence of the objects of 
direct sense-awareness on processes within the observer's body; and (4) 
the “ psychological’ argument (why so called I do not know) which 
insists, in the manner of Hume,’that we have no justification for belief 
about matters of fact which go beyond our own immediate perception at 
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the present moment. I have already considered Professor Montague's 
attempted answer to (4). It will be best to take (3) along with his 
description of the epistemological method. To (1) he replies, correctly, 
I think, by pointing out that the disagreement is less radical and 
the absence of progress less complete than appears at first sight. 
In answering (2) he confines himself almost wholly to Zeno’s argument 
about Achilles and the Tortoise. He considers that it is very desirable 
to treat the problem in terms of spatial and temporal intervals rather 
than points and instants. But I am afraid that he makes some 
highly questionable statements in this connexion. We are told (in 
italics) on p. 180 that “the limit approached by a process of infinite 
division of a mile or an hour is not a point or an instant but the ‘in- 
finitieth’ of a mile or the ‘infinitieth’ of an hour.”” And the advantage 
is supposed to be that, on this view, “the limiting elements of a mile 

. areas . . . different from the limiting elements of aninch . . . 
as are the concrete wholes which they respectively compose”; while 
of course the points in an inch are exactly like the points in a mile and 
are equally numerous. The objection to all this is that there is no 
limit which is approached by a process of infinite division of a line or 
an interval; so that the whole notion of ‘limiting elements’ of an inch 
or a mile or an hour is nonsensical, and any ‘solution’ which involves 
this notion must be invalid. 

It is not necessary to treat separately Part II, on the three methods 
ef Epistemology, and the Dialogue which forms the Postscript, for 
they cover almost exactly the same ground. So far as I can see 
Professor Montague’s own position is far nearer to what he calls 
“Epistemological Dualism” than to any of the other theories. He 
rejects Dualism only on one ground, but this he considers conclusive. 
But his statement of the Dualistic position seems to me to suffer from 
two defects. It is not quite free from confusion; and it confines thedual- 
ist to certain alternatives within which there is no logical necessity for 
him to be confined. I will first justify those criticisms, and will then 
consider the one objection which seems to Professor Montague to be a 
conclusive refutation of Dualism. The confusion is as follows. 
Sometimes the Dualist is made to hold that all the objects which he 
is immediately acquainted with, are states of himself; but more often he 
is made to hold that they are states of his brain. Contrast the following 
passages: (1) “‘. . . any object of which we can be directly conscious 
is an inseparable state of the knower, i.e., a mere idea or sensation” 
(p. 383), and (2) “. . . the disastrous assumption that an individual 
could apprehend nothing but his own mental states" (p. 406); with (3) 
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“What we can be aware of directly are the states inside our brains” 
(p. 386), and (4) “ Your view interprets this situation to mean that the 
perceived chair is inside your brain” (p. 393). Now these two types of 
dualistic theory are certainly not logically equivalent; indeed many 
people would hold that they are logically co-exclusive, i.¢., that if 
what we are immediately aware of be states of our brains it cannot 
be states of our mind, and conversely. And they most certainly do not 
exhaust the alternatives which are open to the Dualist. It is quite 
open to him to hold that sensibilia are neither states of his mind, 
nor states of his brain, nor states of external bodies, but are a kind of 
existent which is neither mental nor physical. 

Let us now consider the argument which Professor Montague con- 
siders to be a conclusive objection to Dualism. This argument first 
appears on pp. 261-264. It is repeated in the Dialogue pp. 388-390. 
It consists of the assertion that if the external conditions of my sense- 
data are to be located in space and time at all they must be located in 
the same space and time as the sense-data themselves. We had better 
consider the cases of space and of time separately. When I am told 
that “the only space I can possibly conceive is the space which I 
perceive" (p. 262), I simply deny the statement. Let S be my sense- 
data and R the spatial relation which I perceive among them. Let 
2 be the hypothetical causes of my sense-data. What is the difficulty 
of conceiving or believing (a) that all members of o are interrelated by 
relations analogous to R, and (6) that no relations analogous to R 
relate members of S to members of 2? Yet this is all that I need to 
conceive or believe. There are no doubt reasons which make it harder 
to accept a plurality of temporal orders. But I do not know of any 
facts which make it necessary to hold that sense-data and physical 
events are in different temporal systems. Thus there seems to me to 
be nothing in Professor Montague’s objection to Dualism. His own 
view appears to be that the immediate data of sense literally occupy 
those positions in the one physical space-time system which they 
sensibly appear to occupy; that in favorable circumstances they are 
actually identical with the external physical things or events which 
are their remote conditions; and that, when this is not so, the distinc- 
tion between them and physical existents lies in their causes and their 
effects and not in the space- or time-system to which they belong. 
Such a view, like all other views that have ever been suggested on this 
subject, is theoretically possible and could be made to work if supple- 
mented with enough further hypotheses. But it seems to me less 
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plausible on the whole than some form of Dualism, if it be admitted 
that Professor Montague’s objection to Dualism is baseless. 

In conclusion I should like to say that this seems to me to be an 
admirable book for students beginning the study of Philosophy. It is 
always clear and sensible, so far as it goes, though I should not consider 
that the discussion of the more difficult and controversial questions 
which it raises is either exhaustive or profound. It is well fitted to 
introduce the beginner to the main types of epistemological and logical 
theory that are prominent at the present day; to interest him in them; 
and to provide him with the necessary equipment for estimating 
their strong and weak points. What we should now like from Profes- 
sor Montague is another book in which he will work out his main views 
in much greater detail. For in the problem of the external world and 
our knowledge of it almost any theory is possible and barely any theory 
is plausible, and theories must ultimately be treated by their ability to 
deal with a whole map of concrete details, such as mirror images, 
aberrations, dreams, etc. 

C. D. Broan. 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


The Realm of Mind: an Essay in Metaphysics. By Freperick J. E. 
WoopsriDGeE. New York, Columbia University Press, 1926.—pp. 
viii, 141. 

An outstanding feature of Professor Woodbridge’s work is its 
distinctively literary character. The volume before us is, to be sure, a 
fairly technical treatment of prosaic themes. But meanings are 
suggested beyond what is directly expressed; and the reader may 
easily get the impression that the greater value lies in the suggestions 
rather than in the clearly enunciated doctrine. Perhaps the expla- 
nation is in part this: that when the author has put into words his 
distinctly articulate thought, and feels, nevertheless, that there is 
something more to be said—some ulterior truth that is pointed to 
rather than revealed—he tries to express that also. There is, of 
course, risk in this, a risk for the reader as well as for the writer. 
Shrewd wisdom is at times half covered by a crust of paradox. 

The fundamental theses may be summarized somewhat as follows. 
The real world has doubtless many aspects. It may be viewed, for 
example, as the totality of physical things; and when these are 
subtracted nothing else is left. Thus in us, as individual men, there is 
nothing over and above our bodies. The world may also be regarded 
as a system of logically interconnected facts; and it is this aspect of 
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the world—in which our author calls it the ‘‘realm of mind’’—that js 
pertinent when we try to understand how human thought and 
knowledge come to pass. Thinking is, to be sure, always preceded and 
accompanied by physical processes in the body, due to the action upon 
it of surrounding bodies; but the attempt to explain the thought- 
process in terms of its physical conditions is doomed to failure. It 
leads straight to the assumption of a second (psychical) world, and this 
to subjectivism and self-destructive skepticism. There is only one 
world, and our thought takes place in it. Hence this world must be 
such as to make thought possible: it must be thinkable. Objective 
mind is the necessary condition of subjective mind. Ideas are things, 
that is to say, things in their logical connections. Ideas are expressed 
in language-symbols. The same idea can be expressed indifferently 
in the greatest variety of symbols, belonging to all manner of languages, 
spoken, written, seen, and felt; yet it is by translation from one 
system of symbols to another that ideas become clarified and knowledge 
is perfected. Mind, in the sense in which there are many minds, is not 
properly a thing but an activity. That this activity is connected 
with the body, that is to say, with other activities in which the body 
takes part, must be accepted asafact. There is no sense in wondering 
at it, or in regarding it as setting a special problem for metaphysics. 

One hardly need say that the publication of the little book which has 
brought these propositions together is an event of importance. Some 
of the propositions may, indeed, seem too obvious or too trivial to call 
for explicit statement; and so, as Professor Woodbridge remarks, they 
would be if opposed positions had not been so commonly taken. Itis 
the denials, not the affirmations, that are most significant. That is 
where our author shows his shrewdness and where he will be most 
serviceable to his readers: not in the elaboration of doctrine but in the 
challenging of prejudice. His philosophy is a continual provocation to 
take a fresh, unwarped view of things. Naiveté is for him, if not the 
chief intellectual virtue, at any rate an essential condition in the 
preliminaries of speculation. Most of us are entangled in gratuitous 
difficulties, which would not exist for us if we could but once escape 
from an evil tradition. What we need above all things is a return to 
nature. 

The impression of paradox, left with the reader, is in part to be 
explained from this point of view; for the fresh survey of things is 
surprising and disconcerting. In part, also, it is due to mere peculi- 
arities of terminology. The term ‘objective mind,’ for example, is 
not in accordance with current usage, or even with the neo-Hegeliaa 
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usage of yesterday. Objective mind is Spinoza’s God, conceived under 
the attribute of thought; that is to say, the system of truths—truths, 
not in the sense of true beliefs of ours, for they are, in general, in- 
different to our very existence, but in the sense of objects of possible 
true beliefs. Like Spinoza, Professor Woodbridge is a logical realist. 

If we ask in what way objective mind helps to explain the actual 
thinking of men, the answer is not clear. That there are truths to be 
known is, indeed, a most favorable circumstance; but, obviously, 
something more is necessary. Professor Woodbridge tells us simply 
that it is a kind of “contact” (p. 62); and perhaps we shall have to be 
content with that. But it is important to note that, as in the case of 
most realisms, the problem of error is left in a somewhat precarious 
condition. When thinking is explained by contact with objective 
truth, why should some thinking be right and some be wrong? 

The impression of paradox also arises from the author's impartial 
fidelity to observed fact. If each of two facts seems evident, he 
maintains both unflinchingly, no matter how inconsistent they may 
appear. Thus in the same breath he tells us that ideas are indifferent 
to the terms in which they are expressed, and yet that it is through 
“translation"’ from one mode of expression into another that ideas 
become clear. Could contradiction be more glaring? Professor 
Woodbridge makes no effort to explain it away or to tone it down. 
Perhaps he prefers to be provocative rather than plausible. The 
problem which lies behind this paradox is a very real one, and is of 
particular interest in connection with the foundations of mathematical 
logic. Why is it, on the one hand, that the definitions appear to be 
purely arbitrary and insignificant, denoting mere equivalences of 
symbols, while, on the other hand, it is notorious that in the definitions 
are compressed some of the most important results of analysis? 

One important point seems to me to call for a direct dissent from 
Professor Woodbridge’s contention. He holds that the traditional 
problem of the relation between mind and body is a bad problem; and 
so far experience certainly seems to confirm his judgment. But he 
says, further, that this is because the relation in question is not a 
problem but a fact, a fundamental metaphysical fact. To me it seems 
extremely questionable whether for science or for metaphysics anything 
is in that sense fundamental. What is fundamental and what is 
derived depends on the assumptions of the particular system of 
concepts and propositions that one is building up. An absolute logical 
priority exists nowhere. The truth about the relation between mind 
and ~~ seems to me to be that there isn’t any; that is to say, that 
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there is no one omnipresent relation, but that there is the greatest 
variety of specific relations between different kinds of mental and 
physiological phenomena. 

The only other serious criticism that suggests itself has to do with 
the occasional obscurities. These attach particularly to the theory of 
language. Just what, for example, is meant by calling language a 
“material exchange"’ (p. 81) or an “exchange” at all? I can think of 
various interpretations, none of which seems pertinent to the context. 
How do brain-processes constitute a language (p. 70)? How are we to 
reconcile the statement that ideas are ‘an effect wrought in the 
exchange”’ (p. 81)—which would seem to be either false or meaningless 
—with the statement that “the idea of anything is what that thing is” 
(p. 86)—which seems to me to be the exact truth? Doubtless 
Professor Woodbridge has an answer to these questions, but to one 
reader the answer is far from obvious. 


THEODORE DE LAGUNA. 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE. 


God and Intelligence in Modern Philosophy. A Critical Study in the 
Light of the Philosophy of St. Thomas. By Futon J. SHEEN. 
London, Longmans, Green and Co., 1925.—pp. xiii, 295. 


The thesis of this book is that the widespread confusion among 
thinkers concerning the problems of religion, of the nature and being 
of God, are due in large measure to mistaken views concerning the 
nature of the human mind. The process of humanizing God has 
reached the absurd depths of demanding a ‘democratic god’ as a 
substitute for the God of traditional thought. These new notions 
concerning God have resulted not from a more profound analysis and 
knowledge of the divine nature or of the metaphysical postulates which 
underlie the older conceptions of deity, but from a new attitude towards 
the intellect of man, which is looked upon as essentially untrustworthy, 
as incapable of leading to a knowledge of ultimate reality, and of whose 
deliverances therefore the critical philosopher must rid himself if he 
ever hopes to reach a consistent formulation of the divine-human 
problem. 

As every one knows, the approach to God by way of our affective 
states is modern only in the sense that it is expressed in modern 
language. It does, or perhaps it would be more exact to say, it did 
represent a movement which was quite general, but which can now be 
said to be definitely on the down grade. Contemporary thought is no 
longer under the spell of the pragmatism of twenty-five years ago. 
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Bergson hardly typifies for us, whatever his position may be in France, 
the last word in metaphysics. In fact, his authority has been almost 
completely shattered with the result that the picture of what present- 
day philosophers think about God is not quite so black nor is it so 
charged with pragmatic assumptions as some readers might glean 
from the statements of Professor Sheen. With the increasing recog- 
nition and support given to realism, the approach of religious experi- 
ence to the metaphysical questions concerning God is likely to be more 
and more curtailed until eventually it will be discarded altogether as 
a philosophical postulate, and confined to the field of psychology where 
rightfully it belongs. No one questions or can question the fact of 
religious experience. It exists and it ‘proves’ that God exists. But 
there is also a world outside the mind, and it, too, proves the existence 
of God. If such be the case, why should not the philosopher, in his 
attempts to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion of this admittedly 
difficult question, try to strike some sort of balance between the 
subjective and objective; why run the risk of everything turning out to 
bea mere illusion? The striking contrast between an inner and outer 
God, so often expressed, is like most contrasts, only a half truth. God 
isindeed immanent; He is noless extrament. The real question is not 
whether He is immanent (all can agree on that) but what He is 
immanent to. On the answer to that question hangs the significance 
of one’s philosophy for the problems of religion. 

One of the criticisms levelled against the New Scholasticism is that 
it does not take sufficient cognizance of contemporary viewpoints and 
that it fails to make known its own position in a manner acceptable to 
the ordinary thinker of other schools. How much of this criticism is 
due to lack of acquaintance with books written especially in French 
and German during the last twenty-five years by neo-scholastics it 
would be difficult tosay. At any rate, this volume by Professor Sheen 
is one in which due space is given contemporary opinion on the one 
hand, while the Scholastic position and argumentation are at the same 
time presented in clean, clear-cut language which almost anyone can 
understand. One might criticize the extent to which Professor Sheen 
has allowed contemporary philosophers to speak for themselves, as well 
as his selection of some of its spokesmen. Wells scarcely has a 
place in a technical book, while to cite the fresh-water comments of 
Professor Sellars concerning God is to confer a dignity on them which 
they surely do not merit. Nobody who reads this book can contend 
that Dr. Sheen does not possess a sure grasp of the literature on the 
subject or that he has not painstakingly gone through it all in order to 
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construct what he believes to be a fair cross-section of the position 
which he criticizes. 

The so-called modern God is expounded in the terms of the philoso. 
phy of Professors Alexander, Pringle-Pattison, and Mr. Douglas 
Fawcett, but I find no extended mention of Croce and Gentile, whose 
doctrines are much more representative of the truly modern attitude 
than are those of William James. Enough, however, is advanced of 
the modern conception as advocated by thinkers whose capacity to 
represent the current ideas is unquestioned to give an accurate idea of 
the near-chaos which exists among the schools of philosophy on 
questions relative to God. 

The anti-intellectualistic character of much of our thinking is 
stressed in a convincing chapter which analyzes somewhat in detail the 
factors which have gone into the making of the present-day distrust of 
intellect. Professor Sheen contends that thinkers have mistaken 
intellect for reason and, due to this error, have concluded that because 
reason is shaky on many points intellect likewise must be held under 
suspicion. To save themselves from scepticism these thinkers rush 
into the arms of intuition, imagination, instinct, feeling, faith, and 
what-not. But the truth is, and this is an all-important fact for 
philosophy, that reason and intellect are not to be confused, despite 
the fact that they are merely different modes of operation of one and 
the same faculty. Reason and intellect stand to each other much in 
the relation of the circumference of a circle to its center. Intellect 
does not profess to offer explanations or reasons for its acceptances. It 
accepts, it grasps an object presented to it as idea; it perceives 
immediately, and without the need of passing through a number of 
intermediate stages, the meaning of the idea. Reason, on the other 
hand, moves slowly and laboriously to the acquisition of a conclusion, 
which is only implicitly contained in the original presentation. 
Professor Sheen believes that modern voluntarism is the by-product 
of a lyrical attitude towards the findings of science. Such a view does 
not justify us in holding that the intellect is incapable of providing for 
the speculative needs of contemporary thought. The reaction against 
intellectualism he regards as a reaction not against intellect correctly 
understood, so much as a reaction against a straw-man erected by 
mechanistic psychologists and called by them the ‘intellect.’ 

The positive and constructive section of the work deals with the 
scholastic conception of intellect and reason. The process of mental 
abstraction is examined at some length and its true nature as ex- 
pounded by St. Thomas is traced. Professor Sheen leans heavily on 
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St. Thomas all through these portions of his book. Some readers 
might have desired the author to strike out a bit more for himself. He 
can hardly be criticized, however, for having clung so closely to St. 
Thomas since his avowed purpose is to criticize contemporary con- 
ceptions of God and intelligence “‘in the light of the philosophy of St. 
Thomas.” ‘The citations reveal in a new way the astounding meta- 
physical acumen and rare critical ability of the greatest of medieval 
thinkers, and should help no little in dispelling many inaccurate ideas 
concerning the Thomistic position especially on the nature of mind,*the 
nature of God, and the relations of God to the universe. 

If God and Intelligence proves anything, it proves that much of 
our current thinking about God is slip-shod, facile, and individualistic. 
Present-day theodicy needs a thorough housecleaning. Especially we 
have to learn once and for all that philosophy is not a personal matter 
in the sense that a work of art is personal. While it is quite true that 
each man must think out, even re-think, the metaphysical principles 
which he is asked to accept, this does not mean that a thinker may 
accept what pleases him and reject what is displeasing. Philosophy is 
or should be highly impersonal, a matter of principles and facts, and 
until contemporary thinkers become convinced, as contemporary 
scientists are convinced, of the imperative necessity of d cussing a 
subject on its merits and of concluding only on the basis of the evidence 
presented, metaphysical thinking cannot hope to advance beyond the 
stage of the catch-phrase and the clever parallel. 


James H. Ryan. 
Tue CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA. 


Psychology and Education. By RoBERT Morris OGDEN, New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1926.—pp. ix, 364. 


Mr. Ogden presents, in this book, a most interesting attempt to 
apply the concept of ‘Gestalt’ to the problems of educational psy- 
chology. The result is a book containing more downright serious and 
original thinking, and more in the way of suggestion, than has appeared 
in the field for many years. A pioneer work, breaking new ground, is 
sure to be a bit difficult. Mr. Ogden has not been able to think 
through to a clear issue on many points. None the less, the book well 
deserves close study. 

There are seventeen chapters in the book covering the conventional 
topics. But whether he be discussing instinct, learning, perception, 
memory, or whatever, Mr. Ogden persistently seeks to show how the 
idea of pattern, or configuration, assists in the interpretation of mental 
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phenomena. Thus in the case of instinct we are told that it is “wrong 
to regard instinct as a combination of the acts into which it can be 
separated” (p. 19), and that we must regard “the whole course of the 
behavior as genetically prior to its parts” (p. 20). In Perception, 
here defined as an adjustment-reaction of the organism, we are told 
that adjustment involves a pattern, an internal structure of equi- 
librium, without reference to which a particular act cannot be intelli- 
gently discussed. Memory directly involves a pattern, and in the case 
of revival “some feature of a previously established configuration 
supplements itself by the recollection of other members of the original 
configuration” (p. 191). In a long analysis of the learning process— 
the most novel feature of the book—the concept of the patterned 
whole is constantly employed. Thus in reference to learning by 
“assimilation” we are told that “we are constantly learning to 
incorporate things previously known for themselves alone into configu- 
rations where they surrender their individuality and become members 
of one whole” (p. 279). Thinking, once more, “is reasoning with 
words and numbers, with gestures and symbols—in brief, with surro- 
gates which, while they have the disadvantage of being artifacts, have 
the immense advantage of bringing together common aspects of 
different figures and putting them in orderly arrangement for appli- 
cation to varied and varying events” (pp. 324 f.). Patterns again. 

Thus the main argument of the book is, after all—and one must 
not overlook many detailed analyses—directed towards supporting the 
thesis that the notion of ‘Gestalt’ is both useful and necessary in 
psychology. Any psychological situation, we are shown, implies a 
patterned whole, and the particular items which constitute such a 
whole, it is said, cannot be treated in abstraction from it without 
falsification. Such is the main purpose of the book, in spite of the 
author’s statement that “I have been much more intent upon de- 
scribing behavior and its phenomena than upon referring them to 
terms with supposed magical potencies of explanation” (p. viii). The 
detail of the book is, after all, mainly illustrative. And, it must be 
added, the merit of the book must be ascribed to the fact that the 
author has hold of a potent instrument of explanation whose value is 
demonstrated in every chapter. 

The chief weakness of the work, it may be ventured, is that Mr. 
Ogden lacks full control of his logical instrument. He has made 
an interesting start towards a logical study of the ‘Gestalt’ idea in the 
first chapter of his book, which deserves to be followed up aggressively. 
It is a curious fact that 999 out of 1,000 psychologists have little or no 
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acquaintance with the developments of modern logic: for them all 
logic is ‘formal.’ But the truth is that the central concept of the 
Gestalt School has been elaborated over and over again in modern 
logical studies. 

The ‘patterns’ in Mr. Ogden’s book all reduce to one general type: 
it is only the filling that varies. This is the notion of the concrete 
whole whose parts are internally related, constituting one another by 
their relations, so that no part can be removed from the totality and 
remain unaltered. Hence the part must be studied by reference to the 
whole to which it belongs, and the total ‘pattern’ becomes a significant 
category of explanation. This notion of the ‘concrete individual’ is 
not new, then, but has been worked out in its logical form in con- 
siderable detail. 

Nothing could be more interesting to the student of the history of 
thought than the persistent emergence, in recent times, of the idea of 
the ‘organism ’—which is a biological rendering of the logical notion 
already cited. The idea, in its proper form, that of a whole embracing 
a system of internally related members, is not to be confused with a 
‘mechanism.’ ‘Mechanism’ and ‘organism’ are widely different 
conceptions. The ‘mechanism,’ a 17th century product, is a system 
of ‘externally related’ parts. It is made up of atoms, elements, self- 
identical units (in accordance with the subject-matter to be interpreted), 
and any element may be abstracted from the whole without change in 
its essential nature, as an atom in chemistry might be taken from one 
context and transferred to another without alteration. The older 
psychology, beginning with Locke, worked rather consistently with 
‘simple ideas’ and combinations, and the same disposition is found in 
mechanical ‘behaviorism,’ although it repudiates ‘ideas.’ 

But the idea of the ‘organism’ has gradually taken hold in the social 
sciences, in biology, in physiology, in psychology—and even, as Mr. 
Whitehead shows, in physics. Among psychologists it appears with 
more or less persistence in the writings of such men as Ward, Dewey, 
Baldwin, Ribot, Pillsbury, Kantor—and finally in the Gestalt School. 
An excellent American instance is Mr. Dewey’s “The Reflex Arc 
Concept in Psychology,”’ published in the Psychological Review in 1896. 
This famous transformation of the ‘reflex-arc’ concept from a me- 
chanical to an ‘organismic’ form deserves more attention than it has 
received. Mr. Ogden’s general conception, then, is not unique, but it 
does none the less deserve the hearty support and appreciation of 
psychologists who are interested in the ‘organismic’ way of interpreting 
mental phenomena. 
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We have called Mr. Ogden’s work a pioneer effort: it is not wholly 
that, for Mr. Dewey and his followers were in the field even earlier. 
But Mr. Ogden does bring to psychology a new mode of applying the 
‘organismic’ conception which ought to prove exceedingly illuminating. 
In particular, his search for ‘patterns’ in the details of mental activity 
represents a new departure. 

Mr. Ogden's careful avoidance of teleology, and his close adherence 
to form alone, would seem to indicate that he has so far failed to grasp 
one of the advantages that his system affords. For if we interpret the 
psychological individual as an organism, the facts should compel us to 
admit that the organism is never completely individuated. The 
organism maintains its integrity and inner equilibrium only by special 
effort. Functionalists have come to identify this equilibrium- 
maintaining process with the mental process; mind is, in a sense, the 
function of the organism in maintaining its wholeness of life and 
action. Only an organism, totally related internally, could thus adapt 
itself to shifting circumstances. And it is only an organism, thus 
understood, that could choose and pursue ends. If man is an ‘organ- 
ism’ teleology means something; if he is a ‘mechanism’ teleology is 


only a nuisance. 
D. T. Howarp. 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 
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The Platonic Tradition in English Religious Thought. By Wu.iam RALPH 

Ince. New York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1926.—pp. vii, 124. 

“My whole object in these lectures is to vindicate the existence of a third 
tradition in our religious and theological life, besides the two which are 
conveniently designated as Catholic and Protestant.” This thesis of Dean 
Inge’s recent Hulsean Lectures at Cambridge offers nothing new to those 
who are familiar with his previous works, but it is here presented in popular 
and, as one might say, portable form, and is illustrated by brief comments on 
various English Platonists, poets and theologians, particularly of the seven- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries. 

As always, Dean Inge displays wide learning, and his little book is a master- 
piece of penetrating criticism; but he weakens his plea by what seem to me 
two fundamental errors of judgment that color all his writings. As in his 
great work on Plotinus, so here he fails to distinguish between the spirit of 
Platonism and that of Neo-platonism. In his hands the Platonic Ideas are 
ever in danger of fading away into something not very different from that 
ambiguous and not altogether honest refuge of modern philosophers which 
they call ‘values.’ And, in like manner, the Platonic contemplation of Ideas 
tends to evaporate into a mystical absorption in the Absolute utterly foreign 
to the Academy under its founder though consonant enough to the more 
oriental temper of Alexandria. That, as it seems to me, is an error of inter- 
pretation, not without profound influence on the practical aspects of religion. 
Not less serious is the peculiar attitude of the Dean towards what he terms 
institutionalism, whether it take the stamp of Catholicism or of Protestantism. 
It is a strange thing in itself to hear the Dean of St. Paul's, the holder of the 
most famous historical pulpit of England, constantly denouncing the church 
as an organization and advocating a purely personal and autonomous form of 
worship. Institutionalism may be excessive and may thus act as a drag on 
the spirit, but certainly Baron von Hiigel, a more thoroughgoing mystic than 
Dean Inge, is right in contending that the personal and institutional modes 
of devotion are mutually complementary rather than antagonistic, and that 
without the support and restraint of the latter the liberty of religion is likely 
to run into license or lose itself in romantic emotionalism. 

I point to these defects in Dean Inge’s philosophy not because the main 
thesis of his present lectures, as of his other works, is wrong or unimportant, 
but for the contrary reason, because they tend to discredit warnings which, 
in my judgment, are of vital concern for the prosperity of religion. He has 
done a great service in calling attention to that third strand in the church, the 
Platonic as distinguished from the Catholic and Protestant, and he is probably 
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correct in asserting that the future of the church as of religion depends on the 
strength and continuity of this party—though party is not the name for it, 
He is historically sound in pointing to George Herbert and Nicholas Ferrar 
and their kin of the seventeenth century as the true founders of the Church 
of England, or at least as the initiators of what is best in its temper. All the 
more important is it to confirm such a thesis by making proper distinctions, 
and not by confusing the issues. The Platonism of Greece and of the English 
Church is not such a mysticism as Dean Inge has derived from his studies of 
Kant and German transcendentalism, and it is in no wise—quite the contrary, 
as might be learnt from the Laws of Plato himself—incompatible with a 
moderate and wise and tolerant organization. 
Paut More, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Religion in the Philosophy of William James. By Jutitus SEELYE BIXxter, 

Boston, Marshall Jones Company, 1926.—pp. xvii, 225. 

This book is a careful analysis and synthesis of James’ thoughts on religion. 
The author has gone through all the material available—both James’ published 
works and his private correspondence. Aware of the danger of citing single 
and isolated passages from a writer of James’ temperament, Professor Bixler 
takes pains to consider all relevant passages on important points in their 
contexts and chronological order. He has done a favor to those interested 
in James by giving in full a number of previously unpublished letters. This 
book on the whole deserves to be regarded as the best interpretation of James’ 
philosophy of religion that has yet appeared. 

It was of course not to be expected that an investigation of the thought 
of so well known a philosopher as James would bring forth startlingly novel 
discoveries. However, this book is a valuable contribution in various ways. 
For one thing, it settles beyond dispute a fact occasionally questioned—that 
religion was always of profound interest to James, and a major motive in the 
development of his philosophy. The relationships between James’ own 
religious experience, his thoughts on religion, and the development of his 
philosophy as a whole, are made clear. Light is thrown on various other 
disputed points. No book on James, naturally, can be regarded as a substitute 
for the works of the philosopher himself; but the student of James will find 
this commentary of invaluable assistance in understanding him. 

There were two conflicting tendencies in James’ own religious experiences. 
At times he felt the press of active impulses, the desire to achieve, ¢.g. in the 
Will to Believe, and “‘the religion of healthy mindedness.” At other times 
he had passive moods of depression, ¢.g. “the sick soul” state. He then 
longed for a purely personal communion with the soul of the world, and was 
so attracted by the conception of the Absolute, that he for a while actually 
accepted Royce’s version of it (p. 25). The conflict was ultimately resolved, 
as every reader of Pragmatism and A Pluralistic Universe knows, in favor of a 
pluralistic, melioristic, empiricial view of life, a finite God, and a developing 
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universe. The rejection of the Absolute was partly from logical considerations 
—the theory of knowledge does not lead to it; but also largely from religious 
motives. He thought that he found in a modification of Fechner’s doctrine 
of an Over-Soul a conception of God that would better assure human intimacy 
and communion with Him, and solve the problem of evil. 

James’ pluralism was not monadistic, nor was it complete. It was a revolt 
against absolutism and a means to moral and religious values, a theory of the 
world still in the making in which the sundry parts of reality are externally 
related. Human knowledge is correspondingly a “‘noetic pluralism” which 
grows in “spots.” This is possible because relations are not integral to terms 
related. Furthermore the melioristic universe is a pluralism of independent 
persons. Like Carlyle, James believed that progress comes through individual 
rather than group activity. Allied is his belief in democracy, and his sympathy 
with individuals and peoples of all kinds and descriptions. Indeterminism 
and free will logically follow, and make it possible for individuals to codperate 
with God in building a better universe. However James’ indeterminism is not 
complete; a choice is only possible among the several alternatives that really 
tempt a man. James’ pluralism was compatible with great enthusiasm for 
Balfour’s Foundations of Belief, and with much sympathy with Paulsen (pp. 
85-88). 

James always maintained that his philosophy was compatible with realism. 
He considered himself a ‘“‘natural realist.” He concedes that there is plenty 
of constraint in human experience. Pragmatism merely focuses attention 
on that portion of experience where problems and crises and decisions are made; 
since these are the significant parts of life, it is with these that truth has to do 
(pp. 95-97). 

James’ conception of God passed through three stages of development, 
differing at least in marked emphasis. In the first stage, represented by The 
Will to Believe and Other Essays (1880-1895), he defined God chiefly in terms 
of His function as a stimulus to human effort, a releaser of man’s active 
energies. In the second stage, represented by The Varieties of Religious 
Experience (1902), James is concerned with God’s saving power; his interest 
is no longer anthropocentric but has become theocentric. The third stage, 
represented chiefly by A Pluralistic Universe (1909), is a synthesis: God’s 
nature is such as to call forth our most active response. It is quite clear in the 
Varieties of Religious Experience (and, I suppose that Professor Bixler would 
agree, elsewhere generally) that James believes the God of experience to be an 
objectively independent reality, not to be identified with the subconscious, 
nor with a fiction of the religious imagination (p. 138). 

Notwithstanding two statements frequently quoted from James to show 
that he was not greatly interested in the problem of personal immortality, 
careful examination of his writings, especially his letters, reveals the opposite 
to have been the truth. His desires for activity and for spiritual consolation 
both led him to hope for survival after death. While his Pluralism rendered 
immortality uncertain, it rendered a personal and individual form of it desir- 
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able. Psychical research seemed to him to afford no real evidence of such 
survival—which he did not regret because the picture of the future life that the 
‘spirits’ profess to disclose “‘exhibits a vacancy, triviality, and incoherence of 
mind painful to think of as the state of the departed” (p. 149). 

Professor Bixler believes that James’ pragmatic philosophy of religion has 
made lasting contributions to religious thought and life in several important 
respects. Emphasis must be on religious experience. God should be thought 
of as a personal friend and ally—not as a formalistic conception. The moral 
element is essential in the religious life (and not transcended, as absolute 
idealism affirms). There must be courage and active faith; since the universe 
itself is an adventure in which God is risking as much or more than we, 
Moral seriousness should be combined with the optimistic [melioristic] faith 
that life’s fight can be won if we will to win it. All this affords a freshness of 
outlook that only a dynamic creative view can bring. ‘The religion of the 
immediate future will be an imaginative realism, a Romanticism which has 
not lost touch with the concrete realities of every day living” (p. 218). 

KELLEY Wricar. 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 


The Ethics of the Hindus. By Susam Kumar Marrra. Calcutta, Calcutta 

University Press, 1925. 

Mr. Maitra is one of the younger members of that group of Indian thinkers 
who in our day are attempting to make the philosophy of their country a 
living force. Too long, they feel, has Indian philosophy been handed on by 
Sanskrit-writing pundits as the possession of a small inner circle, or expounded 
by foreigners as an interesting anthropological development. Hence, almost 
as if by deliberate codperation, works of a truly philosophical nature, in exposi- 
tion of Indian thought as thought, have appeared from the pens of men like 
Babu Bhagavan Das, the late Mr. Vasudeva Kirtikar, Mr. Coomaraswamy, Mr. 
Ranade, Professors Radhakrishnan and Dasgupta, not to mention less technical 
writers like Tagore and Muckerje. The center of this new movement is in 
and near Calcutta, and it is here that Mr. Maitra works. The book under 
review began as a thesis written in competition for a studentship in 1916; 
and after it had gained the award it was developed, over several years, into a 
book. It is based on a study of the original sources—no second-hand para- 
phrase of others’ work—and its aim, like the aim of the other Indian writers 
to whom reference was made above, is essentially philosophical rather than 
historical. In this it differs from the excellent little book by Professor 
Hopkins bearing almost the same title (Ethics of India), which was pub- 
lished just one year before Mr. Maitra’s. Both books are admirable in pre- 
sentation and each succeeds in its chosen task. But, in spite of the similarity in 
the titles, the chosen tasks are different. And Mr. Maitra, himself a Hindu 
in faith as well as in birth, is able to present Indian ethical philosophy with a 
conviction Professor Hopkins, with all his sympathy, could hardly feel, as 
having a just claim upon the acceptance of mankind. 
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Mr. Maitra is a student not only of Indian but of European thought. In 
fact, one of the aspects of his work which he thinks of most value consists in 
the running comparisons that he makes between Hindu and Western views. 
“The author,” he says of himself, “can not conceive of any really useful 
enquiry into meaning and significance except through resolutions into the 
familiar and easily recognized modern equivalents: by interpretation he means 
simply this bringing out of agreements and differences with the ideas that 
obtain today.” 

So well has Mr. Maitra been trained in European philosophy that, as a fact, 
one wonders whether his Hegelian reading has not, unconsciously, influenced 
him a little too strongly, at least in the large outlines of his presentation of 
Hindu thought. His entire book is cast in the mould of an Hegelian triad, 
Part I dealing with the ‘‘objective and social ethics of the Hindus,” Part II 
with their “subjective or psychological ethics,” and Part III with what he 
calls the culmination of ethics in “the philosophy of the Absolute which is 
the consummation of the Spiritual life.” There is no doubt that, with a 
little good will, one can present Hindu ethics (cr anything else, for that 
matter) in the form of an Hegelian triad: but there is small reason to suppose 
that any of the great Indian moralists ever conceived of such an arrangement. 

It may be admitted, however, that though the plan of exposition adopted 
is hardly Indian, it does serve to bring out certain important points in Indian 
thought and makes an excellent plan of presentation. Under “‘Objective and 
Social Ethics” Mr. Maitra arranges the various classifications of the duties, 
as dependent on caste and stage of life and upon the common nature of 
humanity, expounding in turn the treatment of Manu, Prashastapada, the 
Mimansa, and Ramanuja’s view. In Part II are presented, with a good 
deal of skill, many of the subtle psychological distinctions made by various 
Hindu schools of thought in the analysis of volition, of conscience, and of the 
springs of action. To this second part is devoted the major portion of the 
book, and the reader will find within it an exposition of many points of Hindu 
psychology as well as of ethics not elsewhere available in English. Part III 
is much briefer, and rightly so, dealing as it does with a subject so much — 
better known through European works—the ethico-spiritual ideal of the 
various schools, and the methods proposed by them for its realization. Lack of 
space forbids more detail in this very inadequate account of a valuable book. 
But in brief summary it should be said that Mr. Maitra has shown himself 
a sound scholar and a careful and unprejudiced thinker, and that his book 
will be of real service to all those who would know more of the contribution 
which India has made to the study of morality. James Bissett Pratt. 

WILLiaMs COLLEGE. 


The Anutomy of Science. By Gupert N. Lewis. New Haven, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1926.—pp. 219. 
This volume contains eight lectures delivered before Yale University on the 
Silliman Foundation. In these lectures Professor Lewis gives us a cross section 
of the inner structure of contemporaneous science. 
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The author is a good pedagogue. In the earlier chapters he prepares the 
way for the following chapters by showing how some of the difficulties met 
with in the study of less familiar subjects already appear in the familiar 
subjects of Number, Space, and Geometry. In the chapter on Time and 
Motion there is set forth a lucid exposition of Einsteinian relativity. How- 
ever, the popular expression that time is a fourth dimension of space is objected 
to as being highly misleading. In the following chapter on Matter in Motion 
such fundamental categories as matter, energy, force, and cause are put under 
the microscope. In the chapter on Light and the Quantum the author 
touches upon the problem of atomism and the continuum. He expounds his 
new corpuscular theory of light. Taking advantage of the relativity of time 
in physics Professor Lewis explains the interference effect (which, as a seeming 
wave phenomenon, defies a corpuscular theory) by introducing the notion 
that an atom radiates energy only to other atoms, and not to the dark spaces 
of interference bands, and that in doing so the atom can foretell where other 
atoms will be because the radiating atom and absorbing atoms are in virtual 
contact. His paradoxical view that the eye touches the star it perceives just 
as truly as a finger touches a table, and that we can, in principle, influence the 
course of what we call past events removes the last foothold in the physical 
sciences of the concept of temporal causality. 

In the chapter on Probability and Entropy the notion of chance is analyzed. 
The way in which the symmetrical ‘two-way’ time of mechanics is superseded 
by the asymmetric one-way time of thermodynamics is explained. Uni- 
directional time is related to irreversibility. Lewis seems to agree with Bergson 
that living beings are cheats in the game of entropy; but in the last chapter on 
Life, Body and Mind he refrains from calling himself a vitalist. Rather, he 
seems to argue a view (p. 196) which resembles the doctrine of emergent evolu- 
tion, but on a previous page (p. 184) he suggests this idea: ‘‘ The interaction 
between two bodies is treated by the methods of mechanics; the interaction 
of a billion such bodies must be treated by the methods of thermodyn2mics. 
These are the same bodies and presumably follow the same behavior, but a 
great group of new phenomena emerges when we study an immense number. 
..." This passage was quoted because the reviewer has independently 
suggested that the emergents so much discussed today are only “central 
tendencies” (i.e. averaged or macroscopic states) of statistical distributions 
of microscopic elements, and that the macroscopic state is the phenomeno- 
logical configuration of present day Gestalt psychology. I am wondering 
whether Professor Lewis means that the emergent products of chemical 
synthesis arise in passing from the microscopic to the macroscopic viewpoint? 
I feel that he does not mean that chemical novelties arise merely through the 
large numbers involved in statistically averaged results. The view of life 
as an emergent would conflict with the view that life is a cheat in the game of 
chance. I should hesitate to impute an inconsistency to such a penetrating 
and careful investigator if it were not that I also seem to observe a hiatus 
between (1) the fact that the irreversibility of experienced time in organisms 
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produced in evolution can have for its physiological condition only the increase 
of entropy guaranteed by the second law of thermodynamics, and (2) the fact 
that living matter is held to constitute an exception to the second law and the 
increase of entropy. Either I have misinterpreted Professor Lewis or he is 
guilty of a slip of some importance. 

In the final chapter Professor Lewis demonstrates his dexterity as a versatile 
anatomist of science by giving a unique chemical analogue to the doctrine of 
the inheritance of acquired characteristics. He also risks the ridicule of some 
fellow scientists by defending the doctrine of human freedom of the will, which 
he compares to loaded dice in the game of chance. (A mathematical friend 
of the reviewer objects strenuously to this analogy.) 

The above comments on the Anatomy suggest the fertility of the book. The 
work is written in an admirable style, and abounds in witty illustrations. 
Philosophers should not overlook this mature work of one of the greatest of 


physical chemists. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


Ottver L. REISER. 


Our Minds and their Bodies. By Joun Latrp. London and New York, 
The Oxford University Press, 1925.—pp. 120. 


The first half of this little volume (in the World’s Manuals series) presents 
a summary of the facts in the case, i.e. the evidence of ordinary experience and 
of physical saience and psychology. It is a fairly wide and up-to-date survey, 
though there is little, if anything, that is new or arresting to a reader familiar 
with other discussions of the problem. The data offered are so miscellaneous 
and bewildering that they seem to lead nowhere, though to the author they 
constitute prima facie evidence of the truth of Interactionism. It is to be 
doubted if the ‘‘general readers,”’ for whom this series of manuals is mainly 
designed, will be able to make much of so rapid and confusing a parade of 
experiments and observations, or will reach the discussion of hypotheses, mid- 
way in the book, much better equipped to decide among them. 

The second half of the volume discusses the various theories; and here the 
personal equation becomes much more apparent. In so brief a book, the 
numerous hypotheses can hardly be fairly stated, much less given a fair 
hearing. But is it not misleading and unfair to attempt such a survey, for 
the general reader and ‘the student who is undertaking a special study,” unless 
the real plausibility of the different views can be brought out? 

Epiphenomenalism is dismissed in a paragraph as ‘‘immensely improbable,” 
with some quite inadequate refutation of Huxley and Clifford. Materialism 
is not plausible at all, except by making “immense drafts upon the principle 
of continuity, and in a fashion which the facts of life and of mind (to say 
nothing of others) do not seem to support.” Parallelism, it is said, ‘‘ must 
either supply itself with a metaphysical basis or else be rejected summarily.” 
Such a metaphysical basis is briefly discussed, with special reference to 
Spinoza, but with no serious attention to modern forms of the doctrine. 
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Bertrand Russell’s Neutral Monism is curtly dismissed, with the comment 
that his “brave pronunciamento is very scurvily fulfilled.” Messrs. Me. 
Dougall and Bergson come in for brief consideration. Panpsychism, of the 
earlier sort, is treated in a section devoted to Idealistic Theories. Professor 
Strong’s Why the Mind has a Body is recommended in the bibliography, 
though it is out of print and declared superseded by its author; the later version 
of his theory, The Origin of Consciousness, is not mentioned, and the arguments 
there unfoided are not discussed. 

The author’s own view, implied in much of the discussion, and made explicit 
at the end, is dualistic; body and spirit are disparate orders of existence that 
somehow enter into partnership. It is argued that the evidence of ordinary 
experience is dualistic, and that the opposing theories are so open to objection 
that they do not weaken this initial presumption. Professor Taylor’s dictum, 
that a mechanical and a teleological (or purposive) series can not possibly be 
parallel, is accepted; and though it is pointed out that the neural series itself 
may not be mechanical, it evidently seems decisively true to the author that 
logical thinking, evaluating, and, in general, the phenomena of the “spiritual 
order,” can not be explained in biological terms or as parallel to biological 
phenomena. 

To the reviewer it seems that the arguments against interactionism based 
upon the difficulty in understanding the causal relation postulated (pp. 61-65), 
and upon the presumption that may be thought to hold in favor of the doctrine 
of the Conservation of Energy (pp. 65-67), while by no means decisive, are 
stronger than the treatment here given them would indicate. And there are 
other grave objections, one or two of which the author candidly mentions 
at the very end of the volume, concluding with the recognition that, ‘‘on any 
theory, in the end, this mystery runs deep.” 

Probably no one can write an impartial survey of psycho-physical theories, 
least of all in a hundred and twenty pages. As a defence of Professor Laird’s 
view, this book seems to the reviewer to have many weak spots. But if it 
pleased the present reviewer it would certainly displease many others! And 
any reader must say of it that it is clearly written, intelligible, and terse. 

Durant DRAKE. 
VASSAR COLLEGE. 


Opera hactenus inedita Rogeri Baconi. Fasc. VI. Compotus Fratris Rogeri: 
accedunt Compotus Roberti Grossecapitis Lincolniensis Episcopi, Masse 
compoti Alexandri de Villa Dei. Nunc primum edidit, RoBeRT STEELE. 
Oxonii, MCMXXVI.—pp. xxvii, 302. 

This volume of the hitherto unpublished works of Roger Bacon contains, 
as the title states, not only the Compotus of Bacon but also those of Bishop 
Robert Grosseteste and of Alexander de Villa Dei. These works date from 
the thirteenth century, the Massa Compoti of Alexander de Villa Dei from ca. 
1200, Grosseteste’s Compotus from ca. 1230, and Bacon’s from 1263-65. 
Taken collectively they give us the best examples of the astronomical and 
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calendrical science of the Middle Age, and Bacon’s treatise is the best among 
them. 

Though the general reader is not likely to interest himself in these treatises, 
they are not without importance. Ritual religion has always been bound to 
times and seasons, and we may be sure that it gave rise to the first calendars; 
but religion tends to be a conservative force, when once it has taken on a 
definite form, and consequently the scientific interest, which it at first fostered, 
inevitably finds in its effort at perfection that the calendar, one of its earliest 
creatures, because it has grown to be sacrosanct, is difficult to keep in step 
with advancing knowledge. Bacon’s own Compotus (for so, like most writers 
of the time, he wrote instead of Computus) has special claims on our interest. 
“The outstanding merit of this work,” says the Editor (p. xxvi), “is that it 
forms a complete treatise on the calendar; it is a masterly exposition of what 
was known about the measurement of time at a period when astronomical 
observation with the naked eye had been pushed to its farthest point, and 
reduced to tables of great accuracy. It gives also an account of the history 
of the subject much fuller than is to be found in any of the earlier authors, 
embodying the knowledge of its time. Lastly, it is in itself a masterly and 
complete though tacit exposition of all the evidence against the assumptions 
of the ecclesiastical calendar; only toward the end of the treatise, when 
Bacon has summed up, does he allow himself to give free vent to a criticism 
where more cautious writers had been silent.”” In a word, the work is every 
way worthy of its eminent author. Bacon made a larger use than his prede- 
cessors of Arabic authorities and probably consulted learned Jews or their 
works. Of course he did not know, what is now certain, that the Jewish 
calendar only reproduced the late Babylonian. 

The book is admirably produced and the work of the Editor is exemplary. 


W. A. HEIDeL. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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The World in the Making. By Hermann Keysertinc. Translated by 
Maurice SamMuet. New York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1927.— 
PP. 293. 

The Theory of Relativity. By Leonarp Sirr. New York, Joseph Lawren, 
1926.—pp. 46. 

The Negro in the Reconstruction of Virginia. By ALRUTHEUS AMBUSH TAYLOR. 
Washington, The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, 1926. 
—pp. iv, 300. 

An Experiment with Time. By J. W. Dunne. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1927.—pp. 208. 

Individualism and Individuality in the Philosophy of John Stuart Mill. By 
Cuartes LARRABEE STREET. Milwaukee, Morehouse Publishing Com- 
pany, 1926.—pp. 136. 

The Nature of ‘‘ Intelligence” and the Principles of Cognition. By C. Spear- 
“- 2d Ed. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1927.—pp. xii, 364. 
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Sallustius: Concerning the Gods and the Universe. Edited by Artaur Darsy 
Nock. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1926.—pp. cxxiii, 48. 

Francis Bacon. By A. E. Taytor. New York, Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, 1927.—pp. 24. 

Platonism and the Spiritual Life. By Grorce SANTAYANA. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1927.—pp. iv, 94. 

Forms of Individuality. By E. Jorpan. Indianapolis, Charles W. Laut & 
Company, 1927.—pp. ix, 469. 

Fiktionen in der Mathematik. Von CuristiAN Betscu. Stuttgart, Fr, 
Frommanns Verlag, 1926.—pp. xxiv, 372. 

Die Philosophie im deutschen Geistesleben des 19. Jahrhunderts. 3d Ed, 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1927.—pp. 120. 

Das Problem der Kontinuitét. Von Heinrich Miinchen, C. 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1927.—pp. 133. 

Grundsiige zu einer Logik der Arithmetik. Von Hans WAscue. Berlin, Carl 
Heymanns Verlag, 1926.—pp. 43. 

Erkenntnistheorie und Wissenschaftsbegriff in der Scholastik. Von Pau 
Simon. Tibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1927.—pp. 27. 

Wahrheit und Irrtum in der Relativitétstheorie. Von FRIEDRICH REINHARD 
Lipsivs. Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1927.—pp. vii, 154. 

Die Axiome der euklidischen Geometrie psychologisch und erkenntnistheoretisch 
untersucht. Von Emi Bercretp. Miinchen, C. H. Beck’sche Verlags 
buchhandlung, 1927.—pp. 80. 

System und Methode in Hegels Philosophie. Von Betry HEemann. Leipzig, 
Felix Meiner Verlag, 1927.—pp. xxiii, 483. 

Geschichte der neueren Philosophie. Von RicHARD FALCKENBERG. Neunte 
Auflage, verbessert und ergiinzt von E. Von Aster. Berlin und Leipzig, 
Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1927.—pp. xi, 749. 

Qu’est-ce que la Vie? Nouveaux Essais de Synthése Biologique. Par 
Evucenio RiGNano. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1926.—pp. 208. 

Essai sur la Structure Logique du Code Civil Francais. Par Jean Ray. Paris, 
Librairie Félix Alcan, 1926.—pp. xx, 296. 

Index du Code Civil. Par Jean Ray. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1926.— 
pp. xi, 118. 

Le Progrés de la Conscience dans la Philosophie Occidentale. Par Léon 
BRUNscHVICG. 2 vols. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1927.—pp. xi, 807. 
Psychologie et Sociologie. Essai de Bibliographie Critique. Par DAnist 

Essertier. Paris, Librairie Félix Alcan, 1927.—pp. 234. 
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NOTES 


After a long illness, Ernest Albee, Professor of Philosophy in Cornell Uni- 
versity, died at his home in Ithaca, May 25, 1927. Professor Albee was born 
at Langdon, N. H., August 8, 1865, and graduated from the University 
of Vermont in 1887. He held a Fellowship in Psychology at Clark Univer- 
sity in 1891 and a Fellowship in Philosophy at Cornell University in 1892, re- 
ceiving his doctor’s degree from the latter institution in 1894. 

Professor Albee joined the Faculty of the Sage School of Philosophy in 
1892, and at the time of his death enjoyed a well-earned reputation for his 
unusual abilities as a teacher, especially of advanced students. He was a re- 
markably successful exemplar of painstaking scholarship without pedantry, 
and was noted for his just and appreciative criticism of views differing from 
his own. To such qualities of mind, doubtless, Mr. Albee owed his standing 
as one of America’s leading philosophical scholars. 

The author of many articles in philosophical periodicals, Professor Albee’s 
reputation as a writer rests mainly upon his chief work, A History of English 
Utilitarianism (1902). Professor Albee served as co-editor of this REVIEW 
from 1903 to 1909 and again from 1924 to May 1927. He was a member of 
the American Philosophical Association and of the American Psychological 
Association. 

The proposed constitution having been adopted, THe AMERICAN PHILO- 
SOPHICAL ASSOCIATION has been duly constituted with the following Board of 
Officers: Chairman, David F. Swenson, University of Minnesota (President of 
the Western Division); Secretary, H. G. Townsend, University of Oregon 
(Secretary of the Eastern Division); George P. Adams, University of Cali- 
fornia (President of the Pacific Division); W. E. Hocking, Harvard University 
(President of the Eastern Division); Ralph M. Blake, University of Wash- 
ington (Secretary of the Pacific Division); T. V. Smith, University of Chicago 
(Secretary of the Western Division). 

We give below a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals. 

Tue JourNaAL or PuiLosorny, XXIV, 6: C. O. Weber, Simplicity versus 
Adequacy in the Definition of Instinct; Percy Hughes, The Normative in 
Psychology and Natural Science. 7: Sidney Hook, Categorical Analysis and 
Pragmatic Realism. 8: William James, Reason and Faith; Emmanuel Leroux, 
Notes toward the Completion of a Bibliography of the Writings of William 
James. 9: W. W. Spencer, Our Knowledge of Other Minds; Roy Wood 
Sellars, What is the Correct Interpretation of Critical Realism? 

Tue Monist, XXXVII, 2: L. L. Bernard, Hereditary and Environmental 
Factors in Human Behavior; J. W. Howerth, The First Principle of Social 
Evolution; A. E. Heath, The Notion of Intelligibility in Scientific Thought; 
E. T. Mitchell, Kantian Relativity; William Curtis Swabey, The System of 
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Bradley; Charles E. Whitmore, The Autonomy of Esthetics; A. E. Freeman, 
The Nature of Coherence in Aesthetics; G. M. A. Grube, Plato’s Theory of 
Beauty; Oliver L. Reiser, A Spiritual Behaviorism. 

THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Eruics, XXXVII, 3: C. Delisle Burns, 
Progressive Morality; Louis Arnaud Reid, Beauty and Moral Betterment; 
Charles W. Morris, The Total-Situation Theory of Ethics; C. F. Taeusch, 
An Approach to the Science of Ethics; Rupert Clendon Lodge, Platonic Im. 
mortality as the Highest Good. 

Tue New Scuorasticism, I, 2: Edwin J. Auweiler, Quaracchi: 1877-1927; 
Rudolph G. Bandas, Revelation and Dogma in Contemporary Thought; L, 
Noél, The Neo-Scholastic Approach to the Problems of Epistemology; Fulton 
J. Sheen, Professor Whitehead and the Making of Religion; Charles C. Miltner, 
Moral Science; Mind and Man. 

THe JourNAL or Reticion, VII, 2: Edgar Sheffield Brightman, Durant 
Drake, and A. Eustace Haydon, The Definition of Religion: A Symposium; 
D. E. Thomas, The Experience Underlying the Social Philosophy of Amos; 
Donald W. Riddle, Environment as a Factor in the Achievement of Self- 
Consciousness in Early Christianity; L. A. Boettiger, Missions and the Mores; 
D. S. Sarma, The Experience of Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. 

Minp, XXXVI, 142: N. Kemp Smith, The Nature of Universals (1); J. H. 
Muirhead, The Cambridge Platonists (1); R. F. A. Hoernlé, Concerning 
Universals. 

JouRNAL or Stupies, II,6: Harold H. Joachim, The Attempt 
to Conceive the Absolute as a Spiritual Life; Dorothy Wrinch, The Relations 
of Science and Philosophy; Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Meanings of ‘Emergence’ 
and its Modes; G. Elliot Smith, The Philosophical Background of Ethnological 
Theory; Oliver de Selincourt, Some Aspects of the Materialistic Conception of 
History; A. R. Wadia, Social Perfection and Personal Immortality; Sidney 
E. Hooper, Freedom. 

Tue Hissert JourNAL, XXV, 3: John McConnachie, The Teaching of Karl 
Barth; Mary Agnes Hamilton, What is Love?; J. S. Mackenzie, Different 
Modes of Love and Reverence; Arthur Finch, Art and the Future of British 
Commerce; Willoughby Dickinson, International Friendship; W. Watkin 

Davies, Empire and Colour; M. C. D’Arcy, Immanence and Transcendence; 
T. E. Jessop, The Wholeness of Philosophy; Edmond Holmes, A Last Guess at 
Truth; Louis T. More, The Perennial Question of Man's Nature; J. EZ. 
Carpenter, The Hermetica; Cloudesley Brereton, The Relation of Literature to 
Religion; Herbert A. Watson, The Riddle of the New Testament. 
~ REvvE Parosornigve, LII, 3-4: G. Urbain, La chimie sub-atomique et 
l'atome moderne; M. Pradines, L’hétérogénéité fonctionnelle du plaisir et 
de la douleur; L. Basso, La demi-science; J. Laporte, Le coeur et la raison 
selon Pascal (suite). 

Revue p’HistTorrE LA I, 2: A. Rivaud, Platon auteur 
dramatique; A. Lacase, Les théories musicales des philosophes grecs; H. 
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Gouhier, La premiére polémique de Malebranche (suite); R. Lenoir, Le 
Mesmérisme et le systéme du monde. 

Revue DE M&TAPHYSIQUE ET DE MORALE, XXXIV, 1: R. Berthelot, La sa- 
gesse de Goethe et la civilisation de l'Europe moderne; G. Aillet, Obligation 
civile et obligation morale; F. Mentr2, Espinas technologue; R. Le Senne, 
La “Philosophie contemporaine en France” et la pensée de M. Parodi; A. 
Faviéres, La réforme parlementaire. 

Arcaiv uND SozioLoGciz, XXX, 1-2: G. Amann, Versuch 
zeitgemasser Anschauung der Kausalitat; Luigie Valli, Der religiése Dualismus 
und die Lehre Zarathustras; Harry Elmer Barnes, The Social and Political 
Philosophy of Ludwig Stein; Aurel Kolnai, Neigung, Pflicht und Gesinnung; 
F. Lifschitz, Uber das Problem der Wiederholung der Erscheinungen; H. 
Gartelmann, Kritik des Satzes vom Grunde; Georg Miiller, Zeit, Zeitraum, 
Gegenwart; Karl Haag, Die Grundbegriffe von Mass und Zahl, abgeleitet 
von den Grundbegriffen der Lage; C. Fries, Philosophie und Einzelwissen- 
schaft; Karl Thieme, Der metaphysische Korrelativismus; Wilhelm Koppel- 
mann, Das logische Ratsel der nichteuklidischen Geometrien und seine 
Lésung. 

Locos, IX, 4: N. Abbagnano, L’idealismo inglese contemporaneo—V, La 
natura e l’errore (Taylor e Joachim); P. Gatti, Filosofia del linguaggio; A. 
Baratono, Il pensiero come attivita estetica; R. Pavese, Risposta alle accuse 
di agnosticismo e di panteismo; M. Fatta, L’atto e la potenza nella filosofia 
tomista. 

Rivista FirosoriA, XVIII, 1: G. Tarozzi, L’indeterminismo e la scienza; 
P. Martinetti, Ii problema della liberta in E. Kant; E. Morselli, La figura 
ideale dell’ educatore; A. Pastore, Critica della critica d’arte a proposito del 
gusto dei primitivi. 

RivistA DI FrtosoriA Neo-Scorastica, XIX, 1: Mariano Cordovani, La 
filosofia della morte nell’ idealismo gentiliano; Paolo Rotta, La biblioteca del 
Cusano; Antonio Zamboni, Se gli sviluppi superiori della geometria intro- 
ducono elementi gnoseologicamente puri. 

ZeItscHRIFT FUR Psycuo.ocie, CII, 1-2: C. Stumpf u. H. Rupp, Franz 
Hillebrand; G. Heymans, Uber “‘verstehende Psychologie”; E. R. Jaensch, 
Uber Eidetik und typologische Forschungsmethode; F. Schumann, Neue 
Untersuchungen iiber die Zéllnerschen anorthoskopischen Zerrbilder—III, 
J. Volk, Tachistoskopische Untersuchungen (Mit 17 Abbild.); W. Greb, 
Tachistoskopische Untersuchungen iiber die Wahrnehmung rasch bewegter 
Objekte (Mit 16 Abbild.). 3-6: H. Weise, Uber die Bildung psychologischer 
Mittelwerte und ihr Verhaltnis zu mathematischen Hauptwerten der Reize; 
St. Krauss, Die Beleuchtung im Sehen des total Farbenblinden; J. Petszoldt, 
Komplex und Begriff (II); E. W. Scripture, Ein Einblick in den unbewussten 
Versmechanismus; E. W. Scripture, Analyse einer Aufnahme des Anfangs- 
monologs im Urfaust; J. Plassmann, Ein neuer sinnesphysiologischer Fehler; 
H. Werner u. H. Creuser, Uber einen Fall “Schichtspaltung” beim Bewegungs- 
sehen; H. Bocksch, Duplizitatstheorie und Farbenkonstanz. 


